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You enter the station in 
Bethesda, near the cor- 
ner of Wisconsin and 
East-West 
Highway. You 
insert your 
plasticfare 
£ am us cardinto a ma- 
chine that au- 
matically notes the“ entry point. Just 16 minutes 
later you disembark at the Foggy Bottom station, 
right at the heart of the Medical Center on the GW 
campus at 23rd and Eye Streets. You insert the 
fare card in another machine which will: read the 
card, note the stations of entry and exit and the 
value of the card, determine the cost of the ride, de- 
duct that amount, print the remaining value, and 
turn the card to you—in one second. 
You are now only a few minutes from that class 
GW you wanted to take, or your appointment at 
e GW Clinic, or the performance at Lisner or the 
irvin Center. 
You rode Metro to GW: quickly, quietly, cleanly, 
id in comfort. (From Glebe Road and Fairfax 
ive in Arlington, it took you 7 minutes; from Ad- 
on Road in Prince George’s—23 minutes; from 
llows Road outside the Beltway in Fairfax—18 
nutes; from Union Station—9 minutes.) 
Now, as GW buildings are going up, Metro is 
ng down, down under Pennsylvania Avenue 
lalong Eye Street. The Foggy Bottom station is 
>to open for service in early 1975, and the whole 
stem is scheduled for completion within the 


Metro 


The Light at the End of the Transit Tunnel 


decade. In the GW area, work has begun on the 
underpinning of buildings along the Eye Street 
right-of-way. 

Next comes the decking of Eye Street. One side of 
the street will be closed to traffic, excavated, 
decked and reopened. Then the other side is decked 
in the same manner. When fully decked, excava- 
tion and construction continues underneath the 
street (see photo above), which is then fully opened 
to traffic (except in the station area between 23rd 
and 24th). Although there will be parking restric- 
tions in the area, the disruption to the campus will 
be slight considering the magnitude of the con- 
struction. 

The contractor does not expect the underlying 
geology to present any unusual problems in the ex- 
cavation or construction. (A more difficult prob- 
lem is in scheduling. With very limited storage 
space, materials and equipment must arrive on 
site simultaneously and on time for almost imme- 
diate use.) 

Since Metro will pass right by the foundations of 
the GW Hospital, whose delicate instruments must 
be protected from vibrations, the Metro track bed 
along Eye Street will be mounted on neoprene in- 
sulators. Acting as shock absorbers, the insula- 
tors, which are designed to last the life of the sys- 
tem, will help damp out vibration and noise before 
they can be transmitted by the tunnel shell 
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through the earth to the Hospital. 

If Metro has not yet provided service in the form 
of rolling stock on the line, it has already provided 
a number of GW students opportunities to study a 
modern transit system in the making. For exam- 
ple, more than 20 advanced graduate students in 
GW’s urban and regional planning department are 
currently working with a citizen’s group in the far 
Southeast section of D.C. to consider how realign- 
ment of Metro’s Branch Avenue line might better 
serve the needs of Metro’s clients in that gection of 
the city. 

Students under transportation professor James 
Roman have made a study for Metro on the pub- 
lic’s reaction to the design of Metro’s cars (full 
mock-ups of which were displayed throughout the 
D.C. area), and other students are now in the pro- 
cess of studying traffic patterns as they affect the 
GW campus area. The impact of Metro is an impor- 
tant consideration in that study. 

Graduate students under engineering professor 
James Foa are now conducting studies concerning 
the feasibility of extending the Metro system to 
Dulles Airport. 

Ribbon cutting is still a few years away, but 
when the system opens for business an estimated 
6,400 people will use the Foggy Bottom station 
during the morning peak rush hour, and by 1990 
45,500 will be using the station daily. Metro’s im- 
pact on the University, and especially on those 
who will use GW’s facilities, will be substantial. In 
effect, Metro will put the GW campus in everyone’s 
neighborhood. 


GW What? 
GW Times. 


This is the first number of a new publi- 
cation to be issued five times a year. It 
replaces both GW News and GW Maga- 
zine (GW71) and will be sent without 
charge to all alumni and friends of the 
University. 

In the works for about four months 
(an early working title was Silver Dol- 
lar with a bow to the Parson Weems’ 
mythology, the Hatchet, and the Cher- 
ry Tree), GW Times will attempt to pub- 
lish more about the University and re- 
lated interests for a wider audience 
than the two previous publications 
could. (It will be less expensive overall 
than they were.) 

We solicit your ideas and comments. 
Signed letters will be published, subject 
to the limitations of space. 


The Media and U. 


One measure of a university’s activ- 
ity is the play it gets in national media, 
and GW and its faculty certainly re- 
ceived good notices during the fall and 
early winter months of this academic 
year. 

Among GW-related stories published 
are the following. . .. An interview with 
Dr. Henry L. Feffer, professor of ortho- 
pedic surgery, on the subject of back- 
aches appeared in the December issue 
of Reader’s Digest (taken from the ori- 
ginal in U.S. News and World Report). 
Dr. Feffer blamed a sedentary society 
for the increasing number of back ail- 
ments and recommended activities 
thatexercise the abdominal and gluteal 
muscles. . . . About 100 newspapers car- 
ried the report of two GW physicians 
working on reversible male steriliza- 
tion. Dr. Fletcher Derrick, director of 
the division of urology, and Dr. Fred- 
erick Frensilli, associate professor of 
urology, have successfully experiment- 
ed with a sterilization process in which 
small plastic plugs are used to block 
reproductive canals in men. The plugs 
could be removed years later. ... In a 
Nov. 1 article on feminine hygiene 
sprays in the Wall Street Journal, Dr. 
Robert Barter, professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology, is quoted as calling 
such sprays “junk” and saying he 
wouldn’t advise the use of them. He 
warned they can “give an occasional 
patient a hell of a dermatitis (skin 
rash).” 

Discoveries by a medical team, in- 
cluding Dr. Mark Greier of GW, were 
reported in the Oct. 8 issue of the inter- 
nationally respected journal, Nature, 
and hailed editorially as “little short of 
revolutionary.” The laboratory find- 
ings, in which human cells took up and 
used genetic material native to bacte- 
ria, could have far-reaching consequen- 
ces in the field of mental health, among 
others. The findings were also reported 
in many newspapers. .... Dr. Wallace 
Jensen, chairman of the department of 
medicine, told a symposium on sickle 
cell anemia that the maternal mortal- 
ity in victims of that disease is about 30 
per cent, or about 10 times the normal 
mortality rate. His statement was car- 
ried in about 20 newspapers with stor- 
ies covering the symposium sponsored 
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by the March of Dimes. 

Dr. Samuel M. Fox III, professor of 
cardiology and president-elect of the 
American College of Cardiologists, 
was the subject of articles in 30 news- 
papers in November. He said that a 
minimum of 15 minutes of exercises 
three times a week is necessary for men 
to avoid the probability of heart attacks. 
These exercises should cause deep 
breathing and raise a sweat, the stories 
said, but should not cause gasping or 
pounding of the heart. . . . Dr. William 
G. Tompkins, writing in Medical Opin- 
ion, caught the fancy of American 
males when he extolled the therapeutic 
virtues of watching football on TV. The 
article, subsequently picked up in 
many newspapers, quoted the psychia- 
trist as saying the games are good for 
the psyches of harried men. 

In a Christmastime story on good 
samaritans, Time (Dec. 27) praised Dr. 
Phillip Pollner of the student health 
center for his work with health care in 
Holmes County, Miss. Dr. Pollner 
founded a clinic there and spends three 
days every three weeks giving free med- 
ical care to indigent patients at the 
clinic. Dr. Pollner also appeared on 
NBC’s Today Show late in January. 
Earlier in the month Today featured Dr. 
Bennett Olshaker of the medical school 
whose new book, What Shall We Tell 
the Kids?, gives practical advice for par- 
ents to put on the shelf along with 
Spock and Ginott. (A feature article on 
Dr. Olshaker’s book was published in 
about 300 newspapers.) 

Two law professors, Arthur Miller 
and Jerome Barron, were also in the 
news. Miller authored an article in the 
Nov. 17 New York Times in which he 
argued for less secrecy in the internal 
operations of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
“If the courts need help, as no doubt 
they do, then it would be desirable for 
more information about them to be 
published”. ... Barron’s appearance be- 
fore a Senate committee in October was 
widely covered for his statement on the 
media industries. He advocated that 
courts should have the power to order 
publishers and advertisers to carry 
paid advertisements advocating views 
of those who can’t get regular news 
exposure. 

Another law group, Professor John 
Banzhaf’s Law Students Association 
for Buyers’ Education and Labeling 
(LABEL), lost the fight in December to 
have the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion require all ingredients of food 
items be labeled. The FDA said it didn’t 
have the power, but that it would seek 
action from Congress. 

Parade (Dec. 26) mentioned GW as 
one of the places which gives education 
for those who want to teach handi- 
capped children. ... The January issue 
of Parent’s Magazine reports on the 
New Horizons segment of GW’s Contin- 
uing Education for Women program, 
under the auspices of Ruth Osborn. The 
article dealt with women returning to 
the labor market or to college after rear- 
inga family. 

The New York Times (Dec. 1) quoted 
Sar A. Levitan, director of the Center 
for Manpower Policy Studies, as one of 
the authors of a background paper writ- 
ten for a Twentieth Century Fund task 
force. The report warned that “the fact 
that 40 per cent of all black teenagers in 


urban poverty areas are currently un- 
employed cannot be isolated from such 
societal ills as rising crime and civil 
ynrest: ta. ; J. Martyn Bailey, profes- 
sor of biochemistry, was noted in the 
Dec. 5 issue of New York Times for his 
theory that all of Juniper’s outer moons 
are asteroids captured by the planet’s 
gravity. 


Chairman Morris 
Honored 


More than 750 friends and associates 
participated in a testimonial dinner 
honoring E.K. Morris, Chairman of 
GW’s Board of Trustees, on his 75th 
birthday. The $100-a-plate dinner at the 
Shoreham was held Jan. 25 for the 
benefit of the E. K. Morris Education 
Fund. 

During the ceremonies following the 
dinner, President Lloyd H. Elliott read 
a telegram from President Nixon con- 
gratulating Chairman Morris on his 
75th birthday and acknowledging his 
“splendid and enduring civic service” 
to the entire Washington community. 

F. Elwood Davis, chairman and 
main speaker at the dinner, recalled the 
first time he met Mr. Morris. 

“In 1936 I was a student at George 
Washington University and one of my 
jobs was to drive the baseball team to 
and from the Ellipse for $3 an after- 
noon. This money was paid out of the 
pocket of a new acquaintance, the vol- 
unteer head baseball coach, Mr. E.K. 
Morris.” 

After his talk, Davis presented Chair- 
man Morris with a check for more than 
$75,000 payable to the University for 
the E.K. Morris Education Fund, to be 
applied to scholarships for deserving 
students. E.K. Morris related his 


E.K. Morris, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, chats with guests at the Testi- 
monial Dinner honoring his 75th birth- 
day. Proceeds from the dinner went to 
the E.K. Morris Schola rship Fund. 


Clyde Burwell, center on what may be 
the greatest freshman basketball team 
in GW history, specializes in blocking 
shots as here ina victory over the 
American U. frosh. See item: page 15. 


thoughts on the education fund bearing 
his name. 

“For years I have been thinking of 
how best I could leave behind a lasting 
memorial of genuine benefit to man- 
kind. My lifetime interest in young 
people provided the answer. The key to 
this somewhat unusual education fund 
is found in the words ‘deserving stu 
dents.’ It is not solely for needy stu 
dents. It is to help students who have 
demonstrated an aptitude for acquiring 
the full benefits of an education at 
George Washington University and 
who otherwise would not be able to at 
tain it. It should play an important part 
in developing the kind of leadership on 
which our country depends.” 

The kind of leadership E.K. Morris 
has made his life’s work. 


Candidates on Campus 


Hubert Humphrey, Shirley Chis- 
holm, Paul McCloskey, and Dr. Benja- 
min Spock were among those taped in 
front of a student audience at the Mar- 
vin Theater Jan. 21-29 while participat- 
ing in individual panel discussions 
with students from GW and other area 
universities. The programs, entitled 
“The New Voters’ Series,” were taped 
by the American Program Bureau 
which plans to sell them for use on cam- 
puses across the country. 

The programs took place, however, 
only after a misunderstanding among 
students, University administrators, 
and D.C. officials had been resolved. 
The dilemma centered around the ques- 
tion: could the University allow a profit- 
making organization to use its facili- 
ties without violating D.C. zoning regu- 
lations? 

The University’s legal counsel 
advised GW administrators that pro- 
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viding University facilities to the 
American Program 
planned to sell its tapes of the panel 


discussions, would violate D.C. zoning 


Bureau, which 


regulations. Therefore permission to 
use the facilities was denied the Ameri- 
can Program Bureau. 

Student reaction to this move by 
University officials was expressed in 
an editorial in the student newspaper, 
the Hatchet, and in the paper’s news 
columns as well. Hatchet editors called 
it “a timid retreat in the face of poten- 
tial legal difficulties.” 

Shortly thereafter GW’s political 
science department agreed to co-spon- 
sor the proposed series. President El- 
liott later noted in a letter to the Cen- 
ter’s Program Board, “Without the ex- 
ception granted us by the District of 
Columbia, this University could only 
use its facilities exclusively for class- 
room and educational purposes.” He 
added: 

“The ingredient which changed the 
balance in favor of the variance[to D.C. 
zoning regulations] was the addition 
of the support of the political science 
department in interpreting the pro- 
posed program as primarily education- 
al and our attorney’s presenting this 
program as an additional educational 
program of the University.” 

Although changes in time, date and 
speaker kept everyone off balance, stu- 
dent reaction to the series seemed fa- 
vorable. There were capacity crowds at 
several tapings, and a chance for the 
audience to mix afterwards with na- 
tional candidates in a presidential elec- 
tion year. 

Senator Edmund Muskie’s having to 
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Earl Warren, former Chief Justice of 
the United States, stops to talk with in- 
terns from GW’s program, Washington 
Internships in Education, and with 


J.R. Black 


cancel his date with the American Pro- 
gram Bureau at the last moment 
caused considerable discussion and 
disappointment 

President Nixon, Vice President Ag- 
new, and Senator Hugh Scott, GOP 
minority leader, were also unable to 
appear for the panel discussions. 

Senator Robert Dole, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
Lawrence O’Brien, his Democratic 
counterpart, were questioned by new 
voters on the panel and their replies 
preserved on video tape for the months 
ahead. 


The Short Semester: 
Reactions 


This academic year at GW, term pa- 
pers were done (or at least due) before 
the winter holidays. Exams were given 
and grades were in before Christmas. 
The first semester was completed in 
December instead of January, leaving 
a month of “intersession”’ for vacation 
or research or reading or whatever. 

It was an experiment, and nobody 
was sure what the reaction would be. 
Under the chairmanship of Professor 
Reuben Wood, the Educational Policy 
Committee of the Faculty Senate put 
the question by polling the full-time 
faculty. Of about 50 per cent who re- 
sponded ( a large percentage since the 
law and medical faculties were not af- 
fected), those who favor the new aca- 
demic calendar outnumbered those 
against it by almost three to one. 

Some faculty comments: 

“T don’t gas quite as much.” “I found 


Norman Drachler, Director of the Insti- 
tute for Educational Leadership, after 
discussing the Court’s role in the forma- 
tion of educational policy. 


I chose more wisely and cut out the 
chaff.” “I did not reduce anything. Stu- 
dents have to shape up.” “Too hurried, 
not enough time to include everything 
necessary.” 

One recurring objection was that 
while the short semester may be appro- 
priate for undergraduates, it was insuf- 
ficient for graduate students. Some 
professors said they were forced to give 
more “Incompletes,” but overall the 
Registrar’s Office recorded fewer F’s 
and Incompletes among undergradu- 
ates than for fall semester, 1970. 

A survey of the residence hall staffs 
by the office of the Dean of Students in- 
dicated that students felt more pressure 
and anxiety under the short semester 
but after a month off seemed more en- 
thusiastic than usual as they began the 
second semester. 

Ski resorts, Caribbean paradises, 
charter flight agencies have not been 
polled; they would probably be the most 
enthusiastic of all. 


Wise Emergency 
Pavilion Dedicated 


On Dec.21, the Watson W.Wise Emer- 
gency Pavilion of the GW Hospital 
was dedicated with Trustee Wise, his 
wife, Dean Parks, President Elliott, and 
other dignitaries in attendance. 

The emergency facility, rated first in 
the D.C. area, is the only downtown 
unit open 24 hours a day to serve any- 
one who may need its facilities. 

Speaking of the unit, Trustee Wise, 
whose generosity provided for it, said 
that it makes possible, “... split second 
decisions where there is life in balance 

. and assuage that pain of man... it 
means more to me than it does to the 
university.” But perhaps not more than 
to those whose lives have been and will 
be saved there. 


Ms. Quandary 


If you were a woman student at GW 
this past semester, you received your 
grades in an envelope addressed “Ms.,” 
but if you are an alumna, this publica- 
tion was probably addressed “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” 

Asked about the switch to “Ms.,” As- 
sociate Registrar Bertha Bernheisel 
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Presidential hopefuls Hubert Hum- 
phrey (shown in the Marvin Theatre) 
and Shirley Chisholm (shown talking 
with Scott Sklar and other students), 
were recently taped on the GW campus 
as part of “The New Voters’ Series.” 


laughed and said, “We're just keeping 
up with the times.” 

Diane Valentine, Administrative As- 
sistant in the Computer Center, says 
she programs the financial accounts, 
and whenever the name of a new wo- 
man student comes to her she pro- 
grams it “Ms.” For one thing, it takes 
less time. Her other reason is that “I’m 
very much interested in women’s rights 
and I think the Ms. is a good idea.” 

Herbert J. Kreppin, Director of Data 
Processing, was asked if his office con- 
templated the adoption of Ms. His 
reply: a simple “No.” 

A spokesman for Alumni Relations 
said that office would probably retain 
the conventional form of address for 
women. 

One solution might be to address 
everyone as “M” (although supporters 
of Women’s Liberation might find “M” 
insufficiently “consciousness raising”). 
In the meantime we will march on 
under the banner of inconsistency. 


Warren Addresses 
Educators 


After an informal discussion with in- 
terns from GW’s Washington Intern- 
ships in Education program, the Hon- 
orable Earl Warren, former Chief 
Justice of the United States talked with 
interns and Norman Drachler, director 
of the parent organization, GW’s Insti- 
tute for Educational Leadership. 

As part of the Internship program, 
educators from across the country 
come to Washington where they are 
placed in jobs that permit them to learn 
about and participate in the federal 
education policy-making process. The 
interns also meet with national, state, 
and local leaders who affect education. 

Mr. Warren met with the group to 
discuss the Supreme Court’s role in the 
formation of educational policy (i.e. 
school desegregation) and the Court’s 
influence on civil liberties. 
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In December, 1971, two GW Times staffers spent 
three days and two nights in GW residence halls. 
Mary Kidder stayed in Thurston Hall for women. 
David Jeffery stayed in Adams Hall for men. (We 
aren’t liberated enough to do it the other way 
around.) What follows are personal reactions. We 
make no claims of “expertise,” offer no thunderous 
conclusions, and are by no means the last word. 
We thank the student affairs office, the resident 
staff, and, most especially, our roommates for 
their good humored cooperation. 


Dorm A muffled feminine voice 
penetrates the door, in- 
S quiring, “Are you decent?” 
tory one of my roommates, 
leads curly-headed, blue-jeaned 
Richie into the suite. Richie is 
of sorts himself. Seated on the bed, I rise to meet 
him and with that am initiated into dorm life. An 
undergraduate six years ago, I am to become for a 
ton, known as Superdorm, less affectionately as 
the Zoo, and administratively as GW’s largest wo- 
men’s residence hall. During my stay at Thurston, 
dent, who has volunteered her roommates as 
guinea pigs for the experiment. 

Richie’s arrival is only the beginning, soon fol- 
sexes. 

This is dorm life? I remember single sex living 
with its restricted hours and elaborate sign-in- 
nious techniques developed to circumvent those 
rules. 

But policies have changed. Men and women are 
are free, so long as their roommates don’t object, 
to have visitors in their rooms. The result is easy 
camaraderie not only among roommates, but also 

Our suite for six is laid out as a single, a double, 
a triple, and a private bath. Throughout the dorm, 
rooms are painted yellow, blue, or green (a drab in- 
buildings). 

My suite is cheerful and attractive. The girls 
have installed their own rug and drapes—more for 
across a drooping curtain rod. They also have put 
up a raft of posters. One, about two by three feet 
reads, “If You Got Any Last Night, Smile!!”” Strips 
touch. Brightly colored pillows, bed spreads, 
stuffed animals, cluttered bulletin boards, and a 
sizeable collection of books complete the decor. 
approach it without enthusiasm, remembering the 
usual horror stories about dorm food. But the meal 
isn’t bad. They assure me, “It’s better than usual.” 
fairly tasty, though plain. 

There is quite a variety—more than I can re- 
member from my own college days. You can get 
three days I sampled meals, includes meat, pota- 
toes, and vegetables for the main course; apples, 
oranges, tossed salad, cottage cheese, and cut 
jello, cake, and pie for dessert. Ellen regularly 
wraps up the dessert for Richie. 

That evening I am treated to what seems to be 


by Mary Kidder 
With the “‘all-clear,” Ellen, 
On Ellen’s fiance and a roommate 
few days the sixth roommate in a suite at Thurs- 
I am the guest of Leora (Lee) Maizel, dorm presi- 
lowed by a constant parade of friends of both 
sign-out procedures. I also remember the inge- 
free to come and go at any hours they choose, and 
between sexes. 
stitutional shade common in older government 
color than function, since the drapes are hung 
of wallpaper, randomly placed, also add a colorful 
My first night I am treated to a dorm meal. I 
We can’t decide whether it is beef or lamb, but it is 
seconds on almost everything. The menu, for the 
vegetables on the side; milk, coffee, and tea; and 
an endless stream of boyfriends (with five room- 
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mates this can expand exponentially!). Loaded 
with books and dressed identically bottomwise (in 
worn blue jeans) they come in to chat, pass time, 
and worry communally about approaching 
exams. 

“God, I’ve got four books to read tomorrow,” 
comments one guy as he leans back contemplat- 
ing a seemingly impossible task. Punctuating the 
conversation throughout the evening are refer- 
ences to papers due, to take-home exams, or to 
final speeches. Although exams are still five days 
away, the pressure is beginning to mount. For all 
the laughter and fun, grades seem to be in the back 
ofeveryone’s mind. 

The guests eventually stop coming and the girls 
settle down to studies. Although they ate lightly at 
dinner, while studying they consume an amazing 
amount of goodies of all kinds—apples from din- 
ner, and Tootsie Rolls, Hershey bars, M&Ms, 
sugar wafers—catered by two roommates, Amy 
and Sydney, from a nearby drug store. 

At 10 p.m. we all stop to watch “Marcus Welby, 
M.D.” The evening’s program is possibly the worst 
of that series I’ve ever seen. Even the girls, dedi- 
cated fans that they are, agree. But no one really 
wants to study, so we appreciate the excuse for a 
break. 

Three of us also take time out for a game of 
Scrabble. I get slaughtered, averaging at most 
only about 12 points per word. One combination of 
letters is so impossible that my competitors take 
pity on me and help me out. But Ellen manages to 
create three words at one time for a total of 53 
points. Some of the words look suspect but turn out 
to be of the bona fide, Webster Dictionary variety. 
(The seven years I have on them doesn’t seem to be 
doing me much good.) 

The next morning after a late nighter, I prod my- 
self out of bed to accompany Sydney to an early 
English class. Stumbling around in the early 
morning light, I shudder every time an object falls 
or I bump against a lurking piece of furniture. I 
feel like an elephant playing blind man’s bluff 
with the bull in the china shop. 

After a quick breakfast, we walk out into a cold 
gray morning. With sleepy eyes I join other un- 
lucky students making their way to early morning 
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classes. We manage to make it to class before the 
professor arrives. But almost half of the students 
straggle in afterit begins. The instructor, a tweedy 
English professor carrying a pipe as he paces 
across the platform, introduces a Spanish instruc- 
tor who is to read Garcia Lorca’s poetry aloud. 
Most of the students don’t understand Spanish, 
but apparently the idea is that the verse will have 
enlightening rhythms and accents when read in 
Spanish. I begin to doodle on my paper. 

The class ends with some discussion about the 
examination scheduled for the following week, 
and we leave pondering the carrot designed to en- 
courage attendance at this final class—one of the 
exam questions. Then we head off for Sydney’s 
speech class. 

For the following hour I am treated to final 
speeches—some of which are excellent. But after 
two straight hours of classes, I begin to yawn and 
turn down the opportunity to attend another. 

The afternoon drags, and I begin to develop the 
tired student syndrome, which, by hindsight, I 
think may be caused by (a) lack or sleep and (b) 
boredom. I just can’t get excited about anything 
and I don’t want to do anything. 

But time passes and the second evening arrives. 
The pressure of final examinations begins to bear 
down, and my roommates apply themselves dili- 
gently to their books and papers. 

Ellen types away at an English paper (and when 
it’s 25 pages long and you type four pages per hour, 
it takes a while). Amy, cordoned off in a corner of 
the largest room behind a barricade of papers, 
books, and typewriter, writes a sociology paper. 
With some relief another Ellen discusses over the 
telephone her last French test given that day. Lee 
is in one of the dorm’s study rooms, and Sydney is 
studying with her boyfriend at his apartment. I 
am mired down in a dull book. 

During a study break, Lee and I speak quietly in 
the hallway. Hearing her talk, I realize again what 
an intense and exciting experience it is to be an 
undergraduate and 19: 

“For the past couple months I’ve been talking 
with my roommates. It really bothers the hell out 
of me that I’m only average on paper. Some of my 
roommates do the best they can and accept the re- 


sults. I can’t. But I know that some ot my other ex- 
periences are really great for me. I guess I just have 
to accept the idea that I’m not going to be a great 
academician unless I’m willing to give up my posi- 
tion [as dorm president] and some of my other 
activities. I just don’t have the time.” 

I remember parts of Ellen’s final speech re- 
hearsal I had listened to earlier. It summarized a 
sophomore’s view of a college education: 

“During my first year here I had five worthless, 
boring courses. Although my second year has been 
an improvement, my greatest learning experien- 
ces have not been in the classroom, but in meeting 
and in getting to know my roommates and friends 
... in learning how to live with them, to cope with 
their problems and idiosyncrasies...” 

It all comes back to me now. Those lengthy intro- 
ductory courses which cover everything and there- 
fore very little. The painful self-questioning and 
analysis. 

Later in the evening I have a “date” with a col- 
league who was staying at Adams. His arrival 
makes me feel as if I am really part of the group. 
We go to a nearby student drinking place, the 
Campus Club, and over a beer exchange our im- 
pressions of dorm life. 

After the late hours the previous evening I have 
no idea that I am to be the last one in. But I am. 
Again, I stumble around in the dark, sounding to 
myself as if I would shake the foundations of 
Superdorm. 

Lying awake on the lumpy mattress, clutching 


my dorm issue blanket, I wish myself into the land 
of dreams. 

I awaken to a silent, empty suite. I feel com- 
pletely disjointed and out of time. Somehow, I feel 
guilty. I think to myself, “I ought to be at work. I 


ought to be doing something.” My belongings, 
stuffed and wrinkled into one tiny suitcase (I 
didn’t want to frighten them by bringing a large 


suitcase, implying a lengthy visit), reflect my own 
claustrophobia. I make the bed and replace stuffed 
animals and pillows on their accustomed bed. 
Then I retreat to the office and the work-a-day 
world. 

Later that afternoon, feeling slightly reinforced, 
I rejoin my roommates in anticipation of “steak 
night.” Sydney declines our dinner invitation, say- 
ing, “Those steaks make me sick.” But the steak is 
O.K. Amy wraps hers for sustenance on her final 
assault upon the sociology paper. 

At the appointed time Fletcher Drake, the pho- 
tographer, arrives laden with cameras, lenses, and 
film. It’s Thursday evening, and exams are now 
only three days away. I expect to find at least one 
ham to mug it up, but they all stick to their studies 
... Ellen still typing her paper, Amy still writing 
hers, Sydney, Ellen, and Lee all reading books. 
Once we get pictures of them studying, we’re stuck. 
How to get them to react? 

We don’t have to wait long. Peace, quiet, and 
tranquility have been the rule during my visit. But 
with the pressure of advancing exams on, sud- 
denly the whole situation flies apart when one 
roommate explodes for no obvious reason. We end 
up in the middle of a real hassle. 

Since then I’ve wondered how they fared on 
finals. When vacation ends, I’ve promised myself, 
Pll make a return visit. Peace offering in hand. 


by David Jeffery 
The door opens to the 


Dorm awkwardness of first - 

day - at - camp, new - boy - 

to at- school, freshman - week, 

step - forward - for - induc - 

tion. My instant roommates 

“lwo are Pete Coats, sophomore from 

Homestead, south of Miami, 

and Ed Shenkman, freshman from Scarsdale, and 

my bare bed is the one near the window they’ve re- 

jected. They ask some politely unenthusiastic 

questions about my purpose. Maybe it is only my 

imagination that I sense a faint suspicion. What 

might I really be up to? (Well: What can you say 

about a thirty-four-year-old man who goes back to 
a dorm?) 

I make my bed, linen provided but bring your 
own blanket for warmth and security, and then un- 
pack. A mother would notice at once that there 
isn’t enough light in the room, and, warning of eye 
strain, march out to buy something with enough 
wattage. Off the central room, where Ed’s bed and 
desk and my temporary quarters are, is an alcove 
with Pete’s bed and desk. As senior man he has the 
most privacy and two bulletin boards to relieve the 
blah institutional green of the walls. To the left 
through a door is a storage and closet area and 
bathroom with a metal shower stall like those used 
in older summer cottages. The provided furniture is 
metal bargain-Bauhaus, strong and serviceable 
enough, and the floors are linoleum. The room 
hasn’t the stamp of my roommates’ personalities 
yet. They’re going to get around to decorating 
some day, they say. 

The view from Adams Hall (for John Quincy, an 
early benefactor), is across 19th Street into the 
World Bank/International Monetary Fund com- 
plex, where everyone seems hard at work, maybe 
straightening out the complexities of the currency 


crisis. One of the rooms there is panelled, and 
maybe if you waited long enough you would see 
Robert McNamara. This prospect doesn’t excite 
my roommates. 

As in all dorms everywhere, the window ledges 
are a makeshift icebox. Outside my window is a 
half full bottle of gin, some Collins mix, and a bot- 
tle of maraschino cherries. Pete tells me the Mira- 
cle of the Beefeater. The gin was accidentally 
knocked off the ledge. When they went down to 
pick up the broken glass the bottle lay intact in the 
shrubbery—after a fall of eight floors. 

It is now 4:45 and they suggest we go to dinner. 
This strikes me as being about two hours too early, 
but I am a guest. We eat in the second floor cafe- 
teria of the Marvin Center, the spread for students 
on the meal plan. For $1.85 I get a full dinner with 
roast beef as the main attraction. Although there is 
griping about the food, it seems to me as good as or 
better than any institutional fare I’ve had, maybe 
because my last such memories are of SOS and 
other Army delicacies. Ed is on a self-imposed pro- 
tein diet in anticipation of total abandon over the 
winter vacation. He concentrates on meat, but his 
idea of a diet is four servings of roast. It I tried that, 
my arteries would probably slam shut. Pete is a 
bread freak and enlists Ed’s help to smuggle a 
French loaf out of the cafeteria while he takes some 


butter in plastic wrap back to the room via French: 


class, which after protracted debate, he has de- 
cided to attend. 

After dinner Ed, his friend Ben, and I go up to the 
fifth floor of the Center to shoot some pool. Never 
much good, I am now atrocious, and shooting pool 
is not like riding a bike; it doesn’t come back to you. 


Only about half the pool tables are in use but in the. 


back of the room the pinball machines are all flash- 
ing and dinging. (The machines in the Center net 
something like $12,500 a year, and the two in the 
lobby of Adams alone take in $100 monthly.) Ed 
makes plans to meet Ben later in the evening and 
we go back to his room—our room. 

Itis the week before finals and the air is charged 
with procrastination. Ed has a particularly gruel- 
ing assignment: to make a complete sentence out- 
line of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as well as 
write a paper on it. He will also have a grammar 
test. Except for certain basics, knowing the parts 
of speech and niceties of grammar has always 
struck me about as useful to writing as knowing 
the parts of a horse is to riding, so I sympathize. 
Anyway, conversation with me is apparently a 
better choice than outlining. Ed’s academic plans 
are vague. Maybe he’ll go into psychology—that 
interests him. He thinks he got into GW “on pull” 
(two buildings and two rooms at GW are named 
after relatives). Ed is neither arrogant nor apolo- 
getic about it—no Oliver Barret IV. But he will pro- 
bably transfer from GW to somewhere in New 
England; he wants a more “campus” atmosphere, 
and he wants to be closer to his girl. Pictures of her 
are on his desk and above his bed. In one, she and 
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he are smiling together, dressed up, probably for a 
prom. In the photograph Ed sports a short haircut. 
Now his hair is long, a kind of Anglo-Afro, like a 
fright wig. That, with his easy good nature, his 
facial features, and his ability to change from a 
serious to a laughing mood with no emotional 
stops in between, combine to make him seem the 
very incarnation ofa young Danny Kaye. 

Pete comes back into the room. The roommates 
mix drinks. Each has one Tom Collins, with a mar- 
aschino cherry but without ice—in a wine glass. 
So much for the evening’s debauchery. Ed can’t 
handle the outlining anymore and leaves. Pete is 
scrouging quarters and dimes to do his wash. 
When he was in high school, Pete spent a semester 
in Washington as a Congressional page. He liked 
the city, so he came to GW on a scholarship and a 
government loan. He’s in international relations, 
doing well. His large drooping moustache and al- 
most-to-the-ankles great-coat, an a la mode en- 
semble, give the effect of a secret agent for the 
czarist police, not exactly the image of the wry and 
perceptive guy he is. His laundry beckons (and 
then a visit with friends), soI am left alone. 

Now it seems like old times. A long evening 
ahead, no definite plans, no rhythm and routine of 
family life, a book to read. I have brought an analy- 
sis of the system of Claude Levi-Strauss, whose 
structuralist anthropology (e.g., The Savage Mind) 
was very big in literary critic circles a few years 
back. By the time the evening is over I have read 
the book and understood almost nothing. Old 
times, for sure. 

After a while two guys come looking for a book 
one of them has loaned Ed. They look through the 
books on his desk and are diverted by the photos 
of his girl. I find myself standing up, feeling very 
protective about Ed’s stuff. Their final assessment 
is Ed’s girl is “nice.” It is a genuine compliment. 

I have an old times problem, trying to line up a 
date for the following evening’s free performance 
of the Messiah at Lisner. The pay phones on alter- 
nate floors are all in use, so I go up the dorm on the 
elevator and down on the fire stairs, trying to am- 
bush a free phone. The stairwells are decorated by 
a running battle of political-cum-personal-insult 
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graffiti. Shouts, stereo, laughter rumble through 
the halls, punctuated now and then by silence. 

In the elevator: “You don’t live here, do you?” 

“No, I’m visiting the guys in 807.” 

(Skeptical reaction.) “I thought you looked too 
old—too mature.” 

“Just too old.” 

Finally, I get a free phone, but the girl I want to 
ask out isn’t in. I am beginning to feel like a chapter 
out of Catcher in the Rye Meets the Strawberry 
Statement. 

The mattress has its lumps, but they aren’t ag- 
gressive, and I sleep long and sound. Ed is up for 
an early class, and Pete gets up, puts on a record, 
goes back to bed until it is time for the flip side. It is 
axiomatic thatif Peteisin the room the stereo is on. 
Itis more than axiomatic, it is close to immutable 
law. I like what he plays, although I don’t know it; 
the only one I recognize is Judy Collins. 

Atlunch Ed sticks to his diet by eating egg salad 
wrapped in a slice of American cheese. We go (late) 
to his English Composition class. If anybody has 
read the assignment in the grammar and usage 
book, it’s a well-kept secret. The instructor goes 
over passages on logical and literary fallacies. 
United in its stoniness, the class pays blank atten- 
tion. The instructor moves on to lead a discussion 
of an essay by William Buckley on why we need a 
black president. This brings a response, all right, 
but the instructor wants the class to examine the 
nature, structure, and effectiveness of Buckley’s 
arguments, while the class wants to say what they 
think about Buckley, racism, their own attitudes. 
Dispassionate analysis vs. personal interpreta- 
tion. A familiar battle. Having taught freshman 
composition for two years, my empathies are now 
with the instructor and my sympathies divided. At 
least things are lively, and when you teach fresh- 
man composition you learn to be grateful for small 
things. 

My date (I finally did get through) arrives at Lis- 
ner just as the oratorio begins, and we hurry in. An 
enjoyable performance of uneven quality (one girl 
has a truly professional voice, another girl has a 
great voice for torch songs—somewhat incongru- 
ous for Handel). After the performance I suggest 
that we go someplace to have a drink. She’d like to, 
she says, she really would, but . . . (ah, the good old 
times, when we were so unhappy). But, well, the 
baby-sitter is a new one, a young one, and her 
mother wants her home early. How are the kids? 
Fine. Do they understand why daddy isn’t home? 
(Does daddy?) Our little girl sort of does. Well, 
goodnight. Goodnight. 

Back at Adams, I catch a whiff of burning rope. I 
doubt anyone is burning rope. 

Overheard on my way upin the elevator, student 
in jacket and tie (can you dig it) to another student: 

“Yeah, Pm a classicist.” 

“The professor?” 

“A Keynesian.” He spits “Keynesian” as if it 
were a communicable and especially grotesque 
disease. 

Back at 807, procrastination is going full blast to 
a rock-folk-blues beat. How was my date? Fine. 
Another guy comesin to shoot it for a while. Some- 
body asks how old am I—28? No—34. (General 
wincing.) How long have I been married? Nine 
years. (Disbelief.) The new guy fixes me with an 
accusatory stare. 

“When you were in college, did you like it?” 

“About fifty-fifty.” 

Lucky for me the conversation shifts to the top- 
ics. One is the party Pete and Ed are going to have 
Saturday night, the main attraction described as 
“five horny girls from Georgetown” or 
from Georgetown who want to see what’ 
at GW.” The other topic is Ed’s Christmas vaca- 
tion trip to Puerto Rico with his girl and her fam- 
ily. In between lurks finals week. 


“five girls 
s going on 
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Mary Kidder, my counterpart, has invited me 
over to see her situation at Thurston, so having 
heard enough for a while about the Georgetown 
girls and Puerto Rico, I pay a call. After some con- 
versation with her roommates, friends, and as- 
sorted visitors, we go to the Campus Club. At a 
table next to ours about eight guys are noisily get- 
ting drunk on beer. Shades of the ‘50s—hell, 
shades of the ’20s. Jockdom lives! Someone points 
out to the bartender there is blood on the floor. So 
there is. So it goes. 

The next afternoon I go with Pete to his history 
class taught by Professor Howard Sachar. (You 
don’t come late when Professor Sachar is presid- 
ing.) His final lecture of the term is on the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. He weaves his lecture with a wealth 
of detail, serious and amusing, into the frame of 
strategic and diplomatic considerations and quan- 
daries. (At one point, with the world in the balance, 


the top decision makers all jammed themselves | 
like circus clowns into one limousine, so the press | 


wouldn’t get wind of what was up from the in- 
creased traffic at the White House.) By the time 
the first Soviet ship approaches the Navy’s block- 
ade, the class is getting nervous. I am getting 
nervous. If you can imagine a lecture something 
like a great television documentary with scholarly 
substance, it was like that. After class, Pete tells 
me that he remembers the influx of troops and 
equipment to south Florida near his home. Pete 
was about 10 at the time. At the time I was resident 
agent for Army Intelligence on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore. The only thing I could think to do was to 
drive to Ocean City, Md., and check in with the 
Coast Guard. Surely the least relevant act by a 
government official during the entire crisis. Even 
then, Pete probably knew more than I did. 

It is now my last afternoon and procrastination 
has reached a fever pitch. Ed and Pete are trading 
stories of boyhood escapades. Pete would hide in 
a tomato field, rise to pelt passing cars, and dive 
back for cover. Or the time Ed and a friend were 
sneaking beer in a friend’s basement. The maid 
heard something. The police responded. On a 
whim Ed and friend took off; the police gave chase 
and caught them in a gangbusters ending. 

Pete’s friend, Brent, comes in. The subject of 
“Twiggy & Stump” comes up, but that’s another 
story, a “Great Neck of the mind,” as Pete calls it. 
Brent is working for Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm and has already worked for Senator 
Birch Bayh and ex-Congressman Allard Lowen- 
stein, father of the dump-Johnson movement. 
Brent had wanted to do a paper on Lowenstein’s 
loss in the 1970 election. Since he was Lowenstein’s 
office manager at the time, he thought it would 
make a good paper. But his professor said in ad- 
vance that the only acceptable explanation for 
Lowenstein’s defeat was that his district had been 
gerrymandered. Brent felt there were other impor- 
tant factors. According to Brent, the professor all 
but guaranteed to fail that kind of paper. Brent 
didn’t write it. 

Pete, Brent, and I go over to Thurston for dinner 
and sit down with Fran and her roommates. They 
get invitations to Saturday’s party, as, it seems, 
half the school does. Brent tells Fran that I am 4 
correspondent for Newsweek and I want the real 
story on dorm life. She should show me the com 
munal diary she and her roommates keep. The 
straight stuff. She gets excited at the prospect, and 
when it turns out that I’m not from Newsweek she 
is letdown—klunk. I can only suggest she send the 
diary to Grove Press. 

Back again at the room conversation continues 
as I strip the bed and pack. Pete says goodbye an 
heads for the library. Ed has steeled himself 
grind away at the outline. I get up to leave. Ed say® 
“You could bea regular roommate now.” 

I feel like one, almost. 
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“A Hungarian wine had 
long been known for its 
fine taste and excellence. 
The wine had 
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pecially wellin 
many western countries—in fact 50 
per cent of the product was exported. 
Butin 1946, the industry was nation- 
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reputation 

for quality 
fell, and soon the market it had established in the 
West began to disappear. Faced with disappear 
ing profits, Hungarian officials decided to wel- 
come back the winery’s former owner and make 
him plant manager. In fact, to get him back, offi- 
cials offered him an extremely lucrative salary 
with most of the benefits he had enjoyed before. 
Heisnowa multimillionaire. .” 

“In China, following the cultural revolution, 
there wasa purging of ‘bourgeois-capitalist’ types, 
some of them plant managers. But with the 
change in management, production levels fell 
steeply. Chinese leaders found they needed experi- 
enced plant managers. To entice them back, they 
offered them their old homes, compensation up to 
$100,000 per year, and servants.” 

These are some of the stories Phillip D. Grub has 
brought back from numerous trips abroad which 
have taken him most recently to 34 countries in 
only 16 months. Grub, an associate professor of 
business administration at GW, has taken part in 
several seminars and conferences in East Europe 
and elsewhere. Since 1968, when he led the first of- 
ficial U.S. team in marketing and management to 
Hungary, Czechoslavakia, and Poland for the De- 
partments of Commerce and State, Grub, and Pro- 
fessor Harry R. Page and Associate Professor G. P. 
Lauter (both also of GW’s department of business 
administration) have made numerous trips to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Professor Grub’s stories of Hungarian wine and 
Chinese managers are but some of the indicators 
pointing to the growing importance and interest in 
improving management techniques in socialist 
and communist countries. 

This trend of borrowing management tech- 
niques from capitalistic western “market econo- 
mies” might seem to be in conflict with the tradi- 
tional ideas of a nationally planned economy. Fol- 
lowing the tenets of a Marxist economy, prices and 
the amount to be produced in East Europe were set 
nationally for each major industry. Yet Professor 
Grub says that “in some countries prices are set by 
plant managers as they are here. This is true in 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, and to some degree in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania.” 

Furthermore, he believes that the bonus system 
is on its way out. When quotas were set for each 
industry, plant managers and employees were 
offered special bonuses for meeting or exceeding 
that amount, which could account for more than 50 
per cent of the manager’s salary. He explains, “The 
emphasis was to produce the quota. Whether the 
product works or not isn’t your problem. Therefore, 
there was very little quality control. Now, plant 
managers are being paid higher salaries and are 
required to produce usable items.” 

He adds, “Plant managers are increasingly 
being asked to account for the costs of producing a 
product.” Under the old system, plant managers 
found it almost impossible to find out the costs of 
production because of the lack of real input costs. 
But now they are using western pricing procedures 
for inputs and value added to achieve better cost 
efficiency. “While the new cost accounting system 
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is not entirely reliable,” Professor Grub says, “it 
does give a better idea of the basic costs of labor, 
materials, and processes.” 

In addition, when producing items for foreign 
markets, officials are even considering demand 
rather than responding to a pre-determined output 
that is void of market analysis. “They are asking 
themselves—‘What will westerners buy?’” 

While these changes and others are significantly 
startling, even more sophisticated management 
techniques are being advocated through the de- 
velopment of numerous state-supported manage- 
ment schools. 

For example, the Institute of Management in 
Prague offers a year-long course for top manage- 
ment officials. The course is divided into two 
parts. According to a brochure on the Institute, the 
first part covers, “revolutionary changes in tech- 
nology, economics, society and humanity and 
their relation to management; modern economic 
theories,... formal methods of decision-making; 
creation of working groups and workers’ incen- 
tives; and system management.” 

For the second part of the manager’s studies, he 
can choose from a number of applied subjects 
ranging from pricing and financing to the product 
and its quality. Lectures form a minor part of these 
studies, with more time being given to specialized 
discussion and work groups, case studies and 
business games which use computer simulation. 

Supplementing these subjects is the study of art, 
etiquette, culture of both the written and oral ex- 
pression, rhetoric and physical exercise. 

To receive a diploma from the Institute, the 
manager must develop a thesis representing a 
“program of future managerial activity” and de- 
fend that thesis. 

Professor Grub rates East European manage- 
ment training programs as follows: first, Yugo- 
slavia, which “ranks above the others because it 
is really more progressive, and flexible” and, East 
Germany, which has “one of the most advanced 
systems for training factory and plant managers 
and government executives”; second, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania. Hungary and Poland fall into 
the third category, and the U.S.S.R. fourth. Bul- 
garia and Albania, Professor Grub says, “have 
made little progress along these lines, although 


both have manager development programs.” 

Last year, Professor Grub and Professor Harry 
R. Page, chairman of GW’s department of busi- 
ness administration, visited four East European 
countries under the sponsorship of the United 
States Information Agency. They held five-day 
symposia on management techniques for more 
than 500 East European industrial managers and 
government officials in conjunction with Ameri- 
can exhibits at International Trade Fairs in 
Zagreb, Poland; and Bucharest, Rumania. 

The strong interest in and capacity attendance 
at these symposia further suggest the growing 
interest in Western management techniques. 

At each trade fair, the United States held an ex- 
hibit of advanced consumer and industrial pro- 
ducts, as well as items developed as a result of the 
Apollo space program. The management sym- 
posia were held in conjunction with these exhibits. 

“The symposia were an imaginative way of par- 
ticipating in the trade fairs,” Professor Page says. 
“Most countries just try to make sales. We don’t. 
We try instead, I suppose, to create an image of 
intelligent application of technology. 

“From my own point of view, I honestly feel a 
really heart-felt desire to exchange management 
know-how. We don’t always know the best.” 

Page planned the symposia so that they in- 
cluded case studies and comments from U.S. cor- 
porate vice presidents, directors and managers. 
American business executives shared their experi- 
ence on such topics as: organization and manage- 
ment; techniques and tools; behavioral studies; 
and specialized techniques such as marketing. 

Both professors found the East European parti- 
cipants eager to learn and interested in applying 
the more technical aspects of management to 
their problems. Many of the participants couldn't 
use management techniques such as human rela- 
tions or marketing, Professor Page says. “The ex- 
planation for this may lie partly in the fact that 
most of the communist countries since 1946 have 
had an engineering and scientific approach to 
business and management.” 

“We acted as catalyst,” Page says of their part in 
the symposia. “The participants were interested 
in exchanging information and in discussing 
their problems with other managers.” 

For example, during one symposium a partici- 
pant called Hungarian cosmetics “pretty sad,” 
Page recalls. The factory manager for cosmetics, 
who was attending the symposium, was offended 
and tried to refute the remarks; but a woman, a 
Hungarian home economist, got up and declared, 
“T wouldn’t buy Hungarian cosmetics unless all 
the imported ones were gone.” 

Such lively exchanges between Hungarian man- 
agers and between Hungarian and American 
businessmen were part of the learning process, 
Page says. 

What will the trend toward adopting western 
management techniques portend for avowedly 
Marxist countries? 

“They are working towards a system of profes- 
sional managers as we have in the United States,” 
Professor Grub claims. “They realize that the old 
party hack is no longer the best person to be plant 
manager.” He adds, “Right now these countries 
recognize a need for western capital goods and 
technology. They are utilizing western manage- 
ment and training concepts to achieve their own 
ends.” 

The greater emphasis on management tech- 
niques may lead to the establishment of a ‘techno- 
crat’ class, others theorize, whose influence may 
even transcend that of the communist party. If so, 
the adaptation of western management tech- 
niques could eventually change the entire eco- 
nomic and political fabric of East European 
society. — Mary Kidder 
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Arnold Hecker 


by Berl Brechner 

(Dropping-out, forming communes, choosing al- 
ternative life-styles—that’s not news. Yet the clos- 
est most of us get to that scene is poring over the 
Whole Earth Catalog, maybe the same way we 
used to pore over the Johnson-Smith Catalog. 
Except now we yearn for a geodesic dome in the 
mountains instead of a “Dribble Glass” or 
“Whoopee Cushion.” There is, however, a subset 
of the subculture perhaps our grandparents 
could identify with more closely than we can. It 
is those who have returned to craftsmanship, to 
making things directly with their hands. We asked 
Berl Brechner, a recent GW graduate and former 
Hatchet editor, now a free lance writer, if he could 
find any GW alumni who were into craftsman- 
ship. This is what he found. Ed.) 


Arnold Hecker, BA in Geology, GW, 1967. Occupa- 
tion: self-employed furniture maker. Unmarried. 

“just wanted to havea little less structured type 
job, where nobody owns you, where nobody’s there 
to say, “You have to be here every day from 9 to 5 
whether you feel like working or not, ” says Arnie 
Hecker. 

Inside his house, less than a block from the GW 
campus, tables are all over the living room. Hatch 
covers from World War II liberty ships stand 
stripped, sanded, and finished, formerly rusted 
metal finishings now gleaming. Coffee tables rest 
on iron bases. Slabs of lumber hang on the walls. 
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The basement is crammed with tools. Outside, 
parts of tree trunks, warped and rotting hatch 
covers, old doors and other odd scraps of wood lean 
against trees and brick walls. On a decent day, 
Hecker will be out there too—sanding. 

Hehas been making tables for about a year and, 
when furniture orders are down, driving for Cen- 
tral Delivery. “Hours are pretty flexible, and you 
don’t have any contact with your superiors.” 

Before that, he had gone a more traditional route 
—traditional, at least, for a young geology gradu- 
ate. He chose a job with the Navy Oceanographic 
Command. At sea six to eight months a year, 
Hecker dealt with marine geophysics, gravity of 
magnetics, geophysical surveys and charting 
ocean bottoms. But he now views the time he spent 
at sea as time “in which you're essentially dead, 
because there’s really not much to do, and most of 
the people you're with are just not interesting. You 
find yourselfreading most of the time.” 

Hecker saved up some money, quit the job, but 
“finally saw that I needed something to sustain 
me after the money ran out.” He had toyed with 
furniture construction before. Now he would do it 
for a living. In the past year he has made between 
20 and 40 tables, and sold most of them for $40 to 
$150 each. 

People buy his tables rather than factory-made 
models because they “are starting to realize that 
a lot of what they see in stores is plastic garbage. 
The furniture is all veneer. Now they actually pho- 
tograph wood and put that photographic repre- 


sentation on the surface of a plastic table. It won’t 
stain and you can wipe spills right off it. But it 
somehow doesn’t make it when compared to a 
solid oak dining room table.” 

Though now unused, Hecker doesn’t resent the 
four years spent in college. “I don’t think it was 
time wasted, because it was interesting. I started 
off thinking I might major in history or English, 
or something like that. But I decided on something 
a little more solid, something I could get a hold of.” 

Hecker talks about maybe going back into geol- 
ogy. Someday. But now the job market is tight and 
he thinks it would be difficult to find a job he’d like. 
“T’ve had a couple of offers, but they’ve been in 
pretty dull jobs. I would rather do what I’m doing, 
make enough money to live on, than to take a job 
like that.” 


Paul Reisler, BA in Music Theory, GW, January, 
1972. Occupation: self-employed luthier. Unmar- 
ried. 3 

Paul Reisler does resent the four years spent ın 
college (“The farther along you get, the more you 
wonder why you did it in the beginning.”) al- 
though he will concede he uses some of his music 
education. 

“But to use it and to really make a living doing 
it are two different things. A musician is really 
traveling all the time and has to be near a city. To 
me there’s no kind of comparison in the way you 
live. I love to make things and see it done by me, 
instead of buying junk.” 

Reisler has the formal title of luthier—a maker 
of lutes and other stringed instruments, but refers 
to himself as a “builder of stuff.” Reisler enjoys 
working with his hands. “My main ideas now are 
to build a house and then to build just about every- 
thing in it that conceivably could be made.” 

Since high school Reisler has been teaching 
guitar, then repairing, and, more recently, build- 
ing musical instruments. He has made about a 
dozen dulcimers (an Appalachian stringed instru- 


ment) during the past year, while repairing scores 
of guitars. For part of the year he was apprenticed 
toa harpsichord maker. In addition, he has made 
molds in preparation for building guitars. 

He now works in a large farmhouse at the first 
ridge of the Blue Ridge in Virginia. By spring, he 
hopes to be high in the mountains of West Virginia 
in a cabin he will build. Can he support himself? 

“I don’t really have any doubt about it. There’s 
much more work than I could ever do. Like if I took 
all the work people have asked me to do and put it 
in order, and didn’t take anything else, it would 
take me about a year to complete it . . . there’s 
always enough to make a living.” 

More recently he has been charging lower rates 
for his work. “Right now I could work on a guitar 
all day for someone and charge them four or five 
dollars, and it doesn’t matter because I don’t need 
any more. But there’s no reason why I couldn’t 
make more when I need more.” 
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Michael Jerace, BA in American Literature, GW, 
1971. Occupation: self-employed plexiglass con- 
struction, sailor. Unmarried. 

If you walk into The Store Limited, a mod fur- 
nishings shop in Georgetown, move to the right of 
the main entrance and you may find some clear 
plastic items with an $8.95 tag on them. They are 


cookbook holders made by Michael Jerace who, 
at 27, finished college last June. 

His degree took nine years and five schools. But 
for now he’s content making odd items out of plex- 
iglass in the basement of a house in the Northwest 
suburbs, and taking every opportunity that comes 
along to engage in his real love—sailing. 

“I deliver yachts. If a man’s got a boat in An- 
napolis and wants it in Miami for the winter, Pll 
take it down for him. It pays, but not all the time. 
I just dig sailing, so I sail when I want to. Some- 
times there’s money, sometimes there’s no money. 
It can be up to $50 a day. Sometimes I’ve got to 
hitch back. 

“Sailing is what I like the most, so that’s what I 
try to do the most. Plexiglass is probably my big- 
gest income.” Jerace makes small things—picture 
frames, cookbook holders, dust covers, record 
holders. When I talked to him he was working on 
an order of 160 cookbook holders—guaranteed to 
keep a Better Homes and Gardens Cookbook open 
to the right page and free from spattering grease. 
The job would take about four days, but would 
clear him $400. 

“It’s sporadic. Everything I do is sporadic. I gen- 
erally end up working like a week, sometimes two 
weeks every month. The rest of the time I’m sail- 
ing, or camping, or doing what I want to do.” 

Jerace majored in American Lit, and feels that 
any job which used his college education would 
force him into an office. 

“T just don’t want to sit in an office. I don’t like to 
sit. Also—the main thing—I don’t want to work for 
anybody. I want to work for myself. And I-don’t 
want a steady job. I can’t see it. It’s just a dead 
end.” 

Like Hecker, Jerace tried a steady job after he 
graduated. “I lasted five weeks. This was in Sep- 
tember after my plexiglass went bankrupt because 
I was sailing so much. So I got a job. I was a land- 
scaper, gardener, tree surgeon, and hedge trim- 
mer. There’s good money in that, too. But doing it 
for someone else, it’s nothing—just a job. Doing it 


Michael Jerace 
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on your own isn’t bad—if you can find the jobs. But 
I don’t like going around hustling either. So I don’t 
get alot ofjobs.” 

Since he’s happiest on boats, Jerace hopes to 
sail around the world. “I’ve moved out of Dupont 
Circle and F Street and riots and muggings and 
ripoffs,” he says, “and made it to the suburbs. 
Sailing is a whole other aspect. All the demonstra- 
tions and stuff seem pretty futile and pretty insig- 
nificant compared to a big wave...” 

Jerace enjoyed the American Lit, but the school 
system turned him off. “School was a lot of ‘yes, 
sirs’ and ‘no, sirs’—so people will fit into the ma- 
chinery and make a useful cog. You can lose a 
sense of self, I think. You get lost in TVs, and 
plastic dinners, and plastics—which I’m in, which 
I find quite ironic. But for me it’s just bread and 
butter, while I’m trying to figure out how to get my 
own boat.” 

Jerace claims he has “no close affinity to plexi- 
glass.” He does, however, show a certain pride as 
he points out different pieces of his handiwork 
around his house. 

“The plexiglass I do in volume orders mostly, 
like the 160 cookbook orders. With volume like that, 
how can you feel there’s artistic accomplishment? 
It’s just a piece of plastic that’s been bent a couple 
of times. But with my resin art (I don’t do it really 
commercially) I do get a feeling of something nice 
out of it.” 

He knows, though, that he can’t get his boat by 
making cookbook holders. He can do it with 
plastics, he says, but not by himself. He talks 
about a small industry, enough to get some volume 
business, then selling the business. He talks about 
a design he’s got for a device to hold X-ray plates 
for dentists, made of plastic rather than wood. He 
mentions his designs for plexiglass furniture. 
Then he lapses into the problem. “. . . If I went 
through and did it right, market it and all that— 
but I just can’t get that involved in business. I’m 
not a business man. That’s the road to suicide, I 
think.” 
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..at the helm of the Geographic Society 


Will by Roger Morris 
Me e Bell Grosvenor is 
an advo- 
Grosvenor `: 
youth. 
Of the of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and 
8 GW 
graphic ": 
tee 
says that the 
ply marvelous,” that a young staff is one of the 
keys to his magazine’s continued success, and 
that he welcomes the idea of trustee-student 
dialogue. 
quarters at 17th and M streets, N.W. (which resem- 
bles in part the Kennedy Center), Grosvenor 
speaks with a firm and steady voice and con- 
stantly drums his fingers on a table top to empha- 
awakened the faculties that in so many colleges 
had become stultified and fossilized. In my day, 
we felt the same way—but we didn’t do anything 
about it.” 
not doing anything about something he had 
strong feelings on. His career with the National 
Geographic Society has been one of great accom- 
plishment and dates back to his infancy when his 
Bell, guided his hands in laying the cornerstone of 
Hubbard Hall, the Society’s original headquarters. 
Bell, who was the organization’s second presi- 
dent, encouraged his grandson by making him 


At70,Melville 

The elder statesman 

present ™™ generation is “sim- 

Sitting in his office at the Society’s new head- 
size points. The new generation, he says, “has 
It is difficult to imagine Melville Bell Grosvenor 
grandfather, the inventor Alexander Graham 
“photographer of experiments” at an early age 
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and encouraging his interests in sailing and 
science. 

Although Melville Grosvenor’s father, Gilbert 
Hovey Grosvenor (editor for 55 years of National 
Geographic), did not encourage the young man to 
join the staff, he did train him in writing and 
photography. So Grosvenor did join the publica- 
tion in 1924 and gradually worked his way up to 
editor and president (the chief publications titles) 
in 1957. 

For the next 10 years, Grosvenor sparked the 
Society to heights that would have made even 
some of his adventuresome explorers a bit giddy. 
Membership jumped to 5.5 million or more than 
twice what it had been when he took office. The 
Geographic became a leader in color photography 
and printing; television specials were added to the 
Society’s repertoire; more books were published; 
and grantsincreased sharply. 

It was enough to have made Grandpa Bell 
proud—especially when Grosvenor dedicated the 
new headquarters, quite a step up from Hubbard 
Hall andinventions-photographer-of. 

In 1967, Grosvenor took over the newly created 
office of editor-in-chief of the Society, from which 
he oversees all the Geographic publications. His 
son, Gilbert M. Grosvenor, is now editor of the 
National Geographic, carrying on the family’s 
heritage with the non-profit organization. 

“Gilhasa very young crew that has taken over,” 
Grosvenor says. “I think it’s probably the young- 
est, most brilliant staff in the magazine business 
today. We have great hopes the Geographic will go 
on for another generation.” 

With the almost daily deaths of magazines, sur- 
vival in itself is quite a success, but there are 


things which suggest that the venerable magazine 
will make it. 
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There are two reasons for this optimism. “We 
never depend solely on advertising,’ Grosvenor 
says, so a panic on Madison Avenue cannot bring 
the magazine down. Secondly, the first-person 
approach to journalism has never lost its appeal 
with readership. 

“We want to take the reader along on a trip,” 
Grosvenor says in his Anthony Quinn-like voice, 
“rather than present an arms’ length discourse 
or essay about it. It’s got to be interesting, with a 
little humor, a little adventure, and first-person 
contact with the natives.” 

In this way, Grosvenor feels the reader becomes 
educated in the subject or locality without really 
trying. “We sugar coat the pill,” he concedes. “You 
take something that may be dull in an atlas or a 
geography course and make it interesting by 
coloring it with narrative.” 

Not that the subjects are all that dull to begin 
with. Under Grosvenor’s leadership, for example, 
the Society sponsored many fascinating expedi- 
tions: Leakey’s search for primitive man in the 
Olduvai Gorge near the plains of Kilimanjaro, the 
first planting of the American flag on Mt. Everest, 
and pioneer underseas exploration of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Grosvenor has met or is friends with most of the 
great explorers of the 20th century and says they 
all have a common trait. “They are like crusad- 
ers,” he says. “Cousteau, Lindberg, all of them— 
they have a driving force to accomplish their ob- 
jectives. They all havea fanatic drive.” 

Heillustrates the point with a story of Jim Whit- 
aker; who represented the Geographic on the 
Everest climb. “He told me as he went out that 
door,” Grosvenor says, pointing, “‘I’ll get to the 
top if [have to crawl on my hands and knees.’ And 
he did have to! That’s how all the pictures show 
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him.” 

And Grosvenor himself has more than a touch 
of the explorer in him. Between his grandfather’s 
urging and his midshipman’s training at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, Grosvenor became an accom- 
plished sailor, winning many races on the Chesa- 
peake Bay in his younger days. 

He has written several articles of his adven- 
tures in his Bermuda racing sloop, White Mist, and 
is currently working on an article of his voyages 
among the Aegean Islands. This spring, he plans 
to return to Greece for a working cruise of the 
Ionian Sea. 

“There’s more exploration to be done now than 
there ever was,” he says, contradicting the pre- 
sumption that the populous planet has conquered 
and charted all its frontiers. “It’s chiefly being 
done by professors who want to use their summers 
or sabbaticals to do exploration or go on digs.” 

The Geographic funds many of these expedi- 
tions as well as other research projects with from 
50 to 60 grants yearly. Grosvenor says the Society 
prefers to give “seed money” to people who have 
good ideas but no reputation. If they are successful 
with their work, they can parlay this success into 
funds from other groups and foundations. 

“We put Jacques Cousteau on the map by giving 
him his first support,” Grosvenor says by way of 
example. “He came to this country and didn’t 
know anybody, so he showed up at the Geo- 
graphic. I became interested, published his arti- 
cles, showed his films at our lectures and on TV.” 
Of course, Cousteau has gone on to become the 
most famous underwater researcher. 

Besides his work as explorer and writer, Grosve- 
nor downplays his role in the current Geographic 
scheme of things. “When you retire, you should 
retire as far as operations are concerned. But they 
still want me around as an elder statesman, or 


they’ll ask me to look at this set of pictures or to 
read this article. 

“I said to Gil that I wished he’d take my office 
when he became editor,” Grosvenor continues, but 
his son would have none of that. And Grosvenor 
also disclaims any part in his son’s success with 
the Geographic. 

“When our board of trustees is discussing my 
son,” he says, “I’m out of the room. He’s on his 
own.” 

Actually, the elder Grosvenor himself is a bit 
surprised at his son’s emergence as a leading 
force at the Geographic. 

In his college days it looked like Gil Grosvenor 
was going into another profession such as medi- 
cine or law. “He didn’t even attend the Society’s 
lectures,” his father says. Eventually, he joined 
the staff and worked his way up just as Melville 
Grosvenor had. 

Students of the magazine point to its gradual— 
rather than dramatic—changes with the times, 
but on one issue, environmentalism, the Geo- 
graphic proved to be ahead of the rest of the 
country. 

“I can remember articles on reforestation back 
when I was a boy,” Grovesnor recalls, “and we 
fought for a long time to save the redwoods.” 

He is particularly pleased that ecology has be- 
come the cry of the youth. “The young people’s in- 
terest in the environment is great; it’s been long 
overdue.” 

Grosvenor’s general philosophy on the matter is 
that pressure should be put on polluters through 
fines and taxation. 

“Pye always said that if you get people to de- 
mand something, the politicians will do it because 
they have to. Some industries get so they think 
they have a God-given right to pollute the rivers.” 

However, he also feels that there is an unhealthy 


urge on the part of some ecologists to completely 
halt progress. “Some people have a fanatic desire 
to save so many redwood trees that you can’t cut 
any,” he says. “Why, we can’t save them all!” 

Another case of overreaction, as Grosvenor sees 
it, is the fight against atomic power plants. 
“Atomic power is going to be the blessing of this 
country, and yet people fight it. All they think 
about in the back of their minds is Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. They forget that here is the way to get 
power with the least cost and the least pollution. 
The one fault is the heat [of the water discharged], 
but if you keep after them, they’ll work that out.” 

“A person who blocks civilization—the making 
of life easier—is to me a treacherous person,” he 
continues, “even though he thinks he’s a god.” 

Still, Grosvenor is optimistic on the issue. “The 
young people taking up ecology in the universities 
—ah, boy, that’s good for the future.” 

The role of universities in the future is of great 
concern to Melville Grosvenor, and he brings the 
same drive and dedication to being a GW trustee 
(and for the second consecutive year, National 
Chairman of GW’s Annual Fund) that he has to 
his life’s work at the Geographic. 

And just as he sees his present role at the Geo- 
graphic as chiefly advisory, so does he think that 
a university trustee should not become too “med- 
dlesome.” 

“Our job is not to get down to the nuts and bolts, 
the nitty-gritty of running the University. It’s not 
our job, and we don’t know anything about it. We 
are laymen who are brought in because we have 
a love for the University. We bring our knowledge 
and try to passit on to the president. 

“It’s not our job to say this teacher shouldn’t 
have tenure or whether they should have this class 
or that class. Our jobis to try to raise money for the 
University and to try to get buildings and to pick 
a president and staff when the time comes.” 

Although he doesn’t like the idea of nosy trust- 
ees, he does feel that their role is often misunder- 
stood, particularly by students. He also thinks that 
trustees are a hard-working lot. 

“You'd be surprised at the attendance at trustee 
meetings. It amazes me. I see these busy people 
give their time, without pay, but with a love of the 
University.” 

According to Grosvenor, those students who 
have been allowed to attend Board meetings— 
and the number has not been great enough to 
please him—have been impressed at the work and 
effort the trustees contribute. 

“T hope that they’ll bring more student leaders in 
to see meetings,” he says, adding that the trustees 
have also met informally with students from time 
to time. On one of these occasions, Grosvenor says, 
students expressed their difficulties in finding 
parking spaces near the Foggy Bottom campus. 

“We went to our next meeting,” he says, “and I 
started harping on the need for a parking garage.” 
That building is presently under construction. 

So retirement is sitting well with Melville 
Grosvenor, although it appears that the retire- 
ment is more like a change of direction than a 
change of pace. 

He is on various boards of businesses, societies 
and other schools, likes to golf and bow] when he 
has time, but one gets the idea—as he sits in his 
large office, decorated with remembrances of past 
expeditions—that Grosvenor is probably happiest 
when heis at the helm of White Mist with a crew of 
family and friends. 

“It gives you a wonderful chance to see people 
off the beaten path,” he says, “because you are 
your own skipper. We don’t have to go into port the 
way you would commercially. We just go into a 
little harbor somewhere and spend the night on 
board—the way the ancient mariners used to do.” 
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George Washington University and most private 
colleges and universities in the United States are 
in the midst of a crisis. Crisis is nothing new to 
higher education. It’s a way of life. But this crisis 
is more basic than the philosophy of higher educa- 
tion or the role of education in society. It’s sink or 
swim. 

The problem is fairly simple to understand. The 
cost of running a University is climbing at a faster 
rate than the University’s main source of income, 
tuition. The solution to the crisis is fairly simple to 
understand too: cut the cost of running the Univer- 
sity. 

With a good deal of effort, determination, and 
some pain, that is precisely what GW has done. 

President Elliott took the first step in the fall of 
1970. In a memorandum to University vice presi- 
dents, deans, department chairmen, and admin- 
istrative officers dated Oct. 12, 1970, he noted that 
“the rate of increase in income has not kept pace 
with the rate of increase in costs. The net result is 
that we have absolutely no ‘margin of error’ and 
must operate for the balance of the year within 
very strict financial boundaries.” The president 
directed that a freeze be placed on the hiring of all 
personnel. 

“I don’t want to be an alarmist,” his memo 
stated, “but neither do I intend to be surprised by 
an unmanageable budget at the end of the year.” 

In a subsequent decision, President Elliott 
placed a freeze on all double-jump salary increases. 
For each year of satisfactory work, University 
non-academic employees are entitled to receive a 
five per cent salary increase. In the past, if an indi- 
vidual’s performance were rated exceptional by 
his superiors, a salary increase of more than five 
per cent might have been granted. 

“An absolute ban is placed on salary increases 
in excess of the normal one-step increment.” Presi- 
dent Elliott wrote, “and these increases are to 
occur only on an individual’s anniversary date and 
only when merited.” Further, a ban was placed on 
the reclassification of all non-academic positions. 

The net result of these three measures was to 
keep GW in the black, according to University 
budget director Bill Johnson. 

“The hiring freeze and the freeze on the double- 
jump salary increase had a decidedly good effect on 
the University budget” Johnson said. “It saved us 
a good deal of money and we’d be in trouble today 
if those steps weren’t taken a year ago.” 

Were it not for the hiring freeze, the University 
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would have had a deficit of about $300,000 at the 
end of the past fiscal year. But in his report to the 
President and the Board of Trustees, University 
treasurer Henry Herzog declared an unappropri- 
ated surplus of $1,538 for the 1970-71 year—un- 
comfortably close to red but decidedly black. 

One source of income, the Annual Fund, has be- 
come increasingly important in providing the 
critical margin for keeping in the black. From a 
modest $31,615 contributed in 1959-60, to $702,030 
contributed by 8,236 alumni, faculty, and friends 
in 1970-71, its growth has been remarkable. Under 
the national chairmanship of Melville B. Grosve- 
nor, who also served in that capacity last year, the 
goal of the Fund in 1971-72 is $1,000,000. 

For fiscal year 1971-72, the Board of Trustees 
adopted a budget of 81 million for the University 
and the Medical Center. While the Medical Center 
budget is balanced, the University budget shows a 
projected “paper” deficit of $267,092. 

“Although budgeting in the red,” Johnson ex- 
plained, “we expect to continue operating in the 
black by generating internal savings which will 
prevent the budget deficit from developing into 
areality.” 

All of the measures on behalf of fiscal responsi- 
bility at the University were taken prior to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s wage-price freeze announcement of 
Aug. 15, 1971. When that announcement was 
made a five per cent salary increase for University 
employees had already been budgeted. Expressing 
the University’s desire for total compliance with 
the national freeze, President Elliott decided to 
place the budgeted wage and salary increases in 
an escrow account until the Price Commission is- 
sued guidelines for the payment of such increases. 

(In January, University officials received word 
that employees whose salary increases were 
frozen during the period between Aug. 15 and 
Nov. 15 would receive their retroactive pay in- 
crease. Payment was made on Jan. 19.) 

It is ironic that this financial crisis should occur 
at a time of unprecedented growth of physical 
facilities at GW. In recent years the University has 
completed or has under construction eight build- 
ings whose total value exceeds $90 million. 


This building program, however, in no way af- 
fects the University’s annual budget. Each of the 
eight buildings has been independently financed 
through a combination of gifts, bequests, grants 
and loans. Construction of the new $25 million 
medical school, for instance, is being financed 
through government grants totaling $15 million 
and through gifts from trustees, alumni, faculty 
and friends. Dr. Seymour Alpert, Vice President 
for Development, has reported that more than 
$9.8 million of the University’s $10 million com- 
mitment has already been raised. 

The Edison Building, on the other hand, now 
under construction on the 1900 block of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is being financed through a 30-year 
mortgage from the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The building will be leased to the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., and lease payments will more 
than meet the yearly amount due on the mortgage. 
The Edison Building and the Joseph Henry Build- 
ing, another leased property on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, will eventually provide the University 
with an income equal to that of an endowment of 
$58 million. 

The efforts of GW officials to keep the Univer- 
sity in the black have so far been successful. One 
of the keys to riding out these hard times will be to 
continue bringing down and keeping down the 
costs of running the University. 

Curtis Bacon, Director of Personnel, mentioned 
some of the ways the University is going about cut- 
ting its costs. 

“For one thing,” Bacon said, “the total number 
of employees at the University has decreased over 
the past year, because of the hiring freeze. But be- 
yond that, we are taking a hard look at roles and 
staffing patterns and we are determined to get full 
utilization of the staff we now have.” That is quite 
a challenge in itself. GW is the second largest 
private employer in the District of Columbia. 

A fairly obvious but still difficult way of cutting 
costs is cutting the budget. Most academic and ad- 
ministrative departments took budget cuts this 
year ranging from 1 per cent to 12 per cent. And 
there may be more cuts in the future. With a 
$163,000 Ford Foundation grant, budget director 
Johnson has been studying new ways to plan and 
implement an effective campus budgeting system. 

“Were ready now,” Johnson said, “to imple- 
ment a programmed budget system for the entire 
University which will be effective for the year ’73- 
74, and it will involve a major planning effort this 
spring on the part ofa lot of people.” 

The Consortium of Universities is another ve- 
hicle for saving money at the five Washington- 
area universities. The Consortium allows grad- 
uate students and advanced undergraduates 
enrolled at one university to take courses at any 
one of the five member institutions. In the coming 
years this pooling of resources will allow member 
universities to excel in certain departments and 
avoid costly duplication of courses, sometimes 
given just a few blocks from each other. 

As Phase II of the government’s economic pro- 
gram continues, GW is entering the second phase 
of its own program to steer the University away 
from financial disaster. It boils down to across-the- 
board belt tightening. But the belt can only be 
pulled so tight. There is no way to get around the 
fact that education costs money and a good educa- 
tion costs a lot of money. So the financial crisis at 
GW is by no means over. But anyone familiar with 
the history of this University knows that there 
have been other crises, and times when the future 
looked considerably darker. If the past is any indi- 
cation of the future, and it usually is, the strong 
likelihood is that GW will pull through this one 
with flying colors—buff, blue, and in the black. 
—John C. McGrath 


Leon Jaworski (LLM '26), President of 
the American Bar Association. 


Fabian Bachrach 


Leon Jaworski (LLM ’26), senior 
partner in a successful Houston law 
firm with offices also in Washington 
and Mexico City, is currently president 
ofthe American Bar Association. 

Jaworski once said a man’s life was 
arace with time, according to an article 
about him by the New York Times 
News Service a year ago, and by his 
own reckoning, he is far ahead. 

He sprinted through high school in 
Texas at 15, going on to Baylor Univer- 
sity for his bachelor’s degree in law at 
age 19. Then he came to Washington 
to work part-time in the office of then 
Representative (later Senator) Tom 
Connally, of Texas, while studying for 
his master’s degree in law atGW. 

A colonel in World War II, Jaworski 
was later chief prosecutor at the Nazi 
war crimes trial in Darmstadt and 
Hadamar. He described these experien- 
ces in a book, After Fifteen Years, 
which appeared in 1961. A friend and 
one-time client, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
wrote the introduction to the book. He 
referred to Jaworski as “my friend and 
counselor.” 

In 1965 Jaworski was appointed U.S. 
member of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration. He has also served on a num- 
ber of presidential commissions. He 
was special counsel to the Warren Com- 
mission, which investigated the assas- 
sination of the late President Kennedy. 
He was a member of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice and also the 
President’s Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence. In 1967 
President Johnson appointed him to 
the National Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering and Resources. 

With all the responsibilities and 
meetings that go along with being 
president of the ABA and serving on 
presidential commissions, Jaworski’s 
duties in his law firm are now largely 
administrative. A retreat from his busy 
schedule is his 500-acre ranch 150 miles 
from Houston where he and Mrs. Ja- 
worski enjoy visits with their children 
and grandchildren. 

Earlier, he served as president of the 
State Bar of Texas, the Houston Bar 
Association, and the American College 
of Trial Lawyers. He belongs to a host 
of legal and civic associations. 


Brig. Gen. Albert Redman, Jr. (MBA 
67), Chief of White House Communi- 
cations. 


Brigadier General Albert Redman, 
Jr., MBA ’67, is a key man whenever 
and wherever the President or Vice 
President travels. His job as chief of 
White House communications requires 
two trips to the President’s every one 
visit at home or abroad, one in advance 
to check installations, and the second 
in the company of the President. 

General Redman accompanied 
Henry Kissinger and other top White 
House advisers to Peking last fall. He 
accompanied President Nixon on his 
historic February travels to mainland 
China. 

The general is responsible for seeing 
that atall times the President can be in 
instant touch with his aides, or in the 
event of a crisis, with the American 
people via radio. Even while greeting 
crowds from his motorcade, the Presi- 
dent, if necessary, could speak over 
nationwide radio. His Secret Service 
agents carry transmitters in their belts. 

Most foreign governments feel it is a 
matter of pride, Redman said in an in- 
terview with Aldo Beckman, of the 
Chicago Tribune Press Service, several 
months ago, to cooperate with White 
House communications officials. He 
cited an example. The Iranian govern- 
ment set up a ground satellite station 
when Vice President Agnew visited 
Iran’s 2500th birthday festivities as the 
President’s personal representative. 
The Vice President’s phone in Iran was 
connected to the White House switch- 
board. 

A 28-year-old veteran of the Army 
Signal Corps, Redman is a rare exam- 
ple of aman who entered the Army as a 
private and rose through the ranks to 
brigadier general. 

General Redman, no newcomer to 
pressure, was in charge of all military 
communications when federal troops 
were detailed to Oxford, Miss., as the 
first black, James Meredith, registered 
for classes. He had similar responsibili- 
ties during the Cuban Missile Crises in 
1962. Before coming to the White House 
in April, 1969, Redman spent a year in 
Vietnam as the signalman in charge of 
military communications throughout 
Southeast Asia. 

During off-duty hours in quieter 
times he earned his bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Maryland, then 


Elaine Crane (J.D. 69) with boss, Attor- 
ney General Designate Richard G. 


Kleindienst. 


Justice Dept 


studied for the master’s of business ad- 
ministration at George Washington. 

Since being assigned to the White 
House, Redman has not had a single 
day of leave. Countless week-ends find 
him on the road with the President. 

Redman had planned to retire as a 
colonel in January, 1972, but the Presi- 
dent and other high officials placed 
such trust and confidence in him that 
he was promoted to brigadier general 
and prevailed upon to stay on in his 
present demanding job. 


Mrs. Elaine Crane, J.D. ’69 (with 
honors), might pass for a co-ed her- 
self as she visits campuses to rap with 
students, explain points of law, and 
describe the workings of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Only 27 years old, Mrs. 
Crane will listen, will travel, will ex- 
plain. 

She has been described as another 
“secret weapon” of the Nixon adminis- 
tration in the Sunday supplement, Pa- 
rade (Nov. 11, 1971). 

Before being promoted to the de- 
manding job of Coordinator of the 
Campus Visitation Program about five 
months ago, Mrs. Crane was a trial 
attorney working on civil cases at the 
Department of Justice. She was herself 
in the campus program as are about 30 
other young lawyers who travel around 
the country to college campuses be- 
tween preparing briefs and memo- 
randa for the Justice Department. 

The youthful lawyers now visit cam- 
puses only at the invitation of a group 
of students. Earlier, when they chose 
certain colleges to visit, Mrs. Crane 
says, “There were complaints that we 
were forcing something on students be- 
cause we chose the schools. Since then 
we have been going only where we are 
invited.” 

The lawyers are sometimes greeted 
with angry accusations and hostility. 
At Brown University, Mrs. Crane says, 
where she visited last spring, students 
complained about such Justice Depart- 
ment procedures as ‘“‘no-knock” search- 
es and “bugging” to obtain evidence. 

“T don’t become angry,” Mrs. Crane 
told a Cleveland Press reporter several 
months ago. “I just feel sad about the 
misunderstandings that make them 
mad.” When some of the same students 


arrived in Washington for the Mayday 
protest, they called on Mrs. Crane at 
the Justice Department, brought her 
flowers, and wound up having a picnic 
lunch on the Mall with her. 

Mrs. Crane’s predecessors in the job 
have been men whose names were 
shortly afterwards catapulted into 
headlines. The first, William Ruckels- 
haus, was appointed Director of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
The second, William Rehnquist, is the 
newest and youngest member of the 
Supreme Court. 

A graduate of Vassar, Mrs. Crane 
was asked how she happened to choose 
GW’s National Law Center for legal 
studies. “I think it’s the up and coming 
law school in the area,” she said. “But 
the main reason we came to Washing- 
ton was that IBM here offered my hus- 
band the best job opportunity.” 

In aclass of 228 who earned the Juris 
Doctor, Mrs. Crane was among 31 
tapped for the Order of Coif (students 
who graduate with honors). 

Her husband, John, is also a gradu- 
ate of GW’s Law Center. When he is 
settled in law practice, Mrs. Crane 
hopes to slow the pace and work part- 
time. She and her husband may even- 
tually return to her home in Ohio or to 
his in Connecticut. They hope to rear a 
family of two children. 


Fly to Europe— 
Supercheap 


For those European-minded this 
summer, the Alumni Association offers 
a real bargain. A charter flight from 
New York to Brussels round trip at 
$210 plus $3 tax. GW alumni, students, 
faculty and staff are eligible. 

Departure is July 15 and the return 
Aug. 4. The modest price includes 
transportation from the airport and 
one night in a hotel on arrival in Brus- 
sels, and is cheaper than youth fare will 
be during the peak summer season. 

A $100 deposit must be paid at least 
30 days in advance. Checks should be 
made payable to the General Alumni 
Association and mailed to Room 100, 
2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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Alumni College ’72: 
“Son of Future Shock” 


In a changing world, the one thing 
you can count on is GW Alumni College. 
Indeed, this changing world is the 
topic for 1972. Developed through ad- 
vance readings, lectures, small discus- 
sion groups and filmed materials, the 
four-day program will explore the pene- 
tration of change into every aspect of 
modern life. 

Given the working title, “Son of Fu- 
ture Shock,” the 1972 session will 
again be held at Airlie House, a com- 
fortable conference and recreation cen- 
ter near Warrenton, Va. Dates are 
Wednesday, June 21, to Sunday, June 
25. Too much a part of this world totally 
to ignore change, the committee has 
voted to experiment with a limited 
number of reduced rate “day students” 
this year. 

Here’s what participants said about 
last year’s program: “Please take my 
reservation right now for next year” 
... “It was great—too good to keep a 
secret”... “The spirit of comradeship 
experienced within so diverse a group 
was especially exciting” . . . “I didn’t 
cut a single session!” 

Learn to cope a little . . . come to 
Alumni College ’72! For an informa- 
tional brochure, write or call the 
Alumni Office, 2000 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, @C. 20006 (202/676-6435). 


“Friends of the 
Libraries” Formed 
At GW 


To help GW’s libraries become more 
effective by strengthening their collec- 
tions, by sponsoring special projects 
and activities, and by providing new 
financial support, the Friends of the 
Libraries was organized at GW this 
January. 

Each member will receive the bi- 
monthly Library Newsletter and the 
annual “Keepsake” series, the latter 
edited by Elmer Louis Kayser, Univer- 
sity Historian. 

Further information may be had by 
Friends of the Libraries 
GW University Library, Room 600 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


“George Calling” 


Telethons Set 


During March and April, GW alumni, 
students, faculty, and staff will be call- 
ing alumni in the Washington, Boston, 
Chicago, and Baltimore areas in the 
sixth year of the “George Calling” tele- 
thons. 

While a primary reason for the tele- 
thons is to encourage contributions to 
GW’s Annual Support Fund (about 
$50,000 was raised that way last year), 
alumni are encouraged to ask questions 
about GW. Not every caller will have 
every answer, but each will respond as 
candidly as he or she can. 

“George Calling” needs alumni vol- 
unteers. Those interested may contact: 
Howard O. Johnson, National Telethon 
Chairman, Rm. 103, 2000 H. St., N.W., 
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Washington, D.C.20006, (202) 676-6415. 

Scheduled dates for the telethons 
are: Washington area: March 6 
through March 30, Mon. through 
Thurs., 6 to 9 p.m. Boston area: March 
13, 14; 6 to 9 p.m. Chicago area: March 
20, 21; 6 to 9 p.m. Baltimore area: April 
4,5;6to9 p.m. 

Telethons will also be held in the 
Philadelphia area and in Tidewater, 
Va., at times to be determined. 


Governing Board 
Nominations 


The Governing Board of the General 
Alumni Association includes three 
alumni from each of the currently ac- 
tive schools and colleges of the Univer- 
sity. These representatives are elected 
for two-year terms by the active mem- 
bers of the Association. The terms of all 
incumbents will expire this spring. 

In addition to those candidates nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee, 
the official ballot will also contain any 
candidates who are added by petition. 
Any 10 or more active members may 
nominate by petition, but the names of 
such nominees must be submitted at 
least 30 days before the biennial meet- 
ing which will be held on Tuesday, May 
9. Petitions should be sent to the office 
of the General Alumni Association, 
2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. Petitioners should obtain from 
such nominees their prior consent to 
serve if elected. 

The nominees submitted by the Nom- 
inating Committee follow: 


Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Lyn Henderson (Mrs. William G.) 
Clark, A.B.’54 

Harry C. Gordon, B.S.’57 

Hazel S. (Mrs. William B.) Hanback, 
A.B.’40 

Sue B. (Mrs. Irving R.M.) Panzer, A.B. 
"41 


The Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 

Victor H. Cohn, Ph.D.’61 

Edwin Lee White, A.B.’22, M.S.’25 


The School of Medicine 

Harvey H. Ammerman, B.S.’39, M.D. 
43 

Jerome W. Canter, M.D.’55 

Donald H. Glew, M.D.’48 

Dee R. Parkinson, M.D.’43 


The National Law Center 

Fred H. Daly, J.D.’66 

Dayton M. Harrington, J.D. ’42 
Bruce S. Mencher, A.B. ’57, J.D. ’60 
Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. ’38 


The School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Laurence R. Brown, B.S.E.’49,M.S.E. 
58, D.B.A.’68 

William H. Holt, B.S. Engr. ’57,J.D.’61 
John R. Manning, B.S. E.’57,J.D.’61 
E.A. Wareham, 3rd, B.S.E.E. 53 


The School of Education 

Jane (Mrs. Joseph) Bernot, B.S. 54 

Lou Bernard (Mrs. A. George) Cook, 
A.B.’58 

Francis V. Corrigan, Ed.D.’66 

Howard O. Johnson, M.A. ’48, Ed.D. 50 
Joseph L. King, B.S.’56, A.M.’63 
James A. Lally, Ed.D. 66 

George Bell Thomas, Sr., Ed.D. ’69 


The School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Roy Barnard, B.A. ’56 

William B. Belford, A.B. ’60 
Robert A. Girmscheid, Jr., 63 
F. Winfield Weitzel, B.A. ’58 


The School of Public and International 
Affairs 

Nancy Broyhill (Mrs. Robert) Dudley, 
B.A. 65 

Sidney Kaufman, M.S. in I.A.’67 


The College of General Studies 
Reginald D. Barta, A.B. ’58 

Thomas R. Downs, M.B.A. ’61, M.S. ’66 
Geraldine (Mrs. Victor) Werner, A.B.’48 


Faculty 

Robert E. Baker, Ed.D.’62 

Vincent J. DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E.’39, 
M.A. in P.E.’48 

Joseph L. Metivier, Jr., B.A.’51, 

M.A. 55 

Joan R. Regnell, B.A. ’54, M.A. ’60 


Suggestions Welcome 
For New Field House 


A new Field house is on its way. 
Really. President Elliott has appointed 
a committee to conduct a feasibility 
study of plans for the facility. 

The committee’s study is a necessary 
next step before the “green light” for 
construction can begin. The committee 
will determine the optimum “mix” be- 
tween the absolutely minimum facili- 
ties and the additional desirables ones 
within the context of realistic funding. 

All alumni are encouraged to convey 
any helpful suggestions to one of the 
alumni serving on the committee. They 
are Thaddeus A. Linder, Alumni Trust- 
ee and former president of the General 
Alumni Association, and J. Dallas 
Shirley, current president. 

Written comments may be sent in 
care of the GAA, Room 100, 2000 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


“First Wednesday” 
Seminars for Alumni 


GW faculty members are bringing 
their knowledge and experience to 
alumni ın the Washington area 
through a series of “First Wednesday” 
of-the-month seminars. The faculty- 
alumni discussions are arranged by 
the Office of Alumni Relations, which 
will provide parking space for those 
calling at least one day in advance of 
each seminar (676-6435). Seminars 
take place in the Marvin Center The- 
atre at 8 p.m. 

On April 5, Lilien F. Hamilton, As- 
sistant Professor of Art, will present in 
words and pictures, “VanGogh: The 
Artist and the Man.” 

On May 3, Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton 
Professor of Philosophy, will discuss 
“Youth Culture.” 

On April 12, a bonus seminar on 
“Election °72” will be moderated by 
Howard Gillette, Assistant Professor of 
American Civilization and president of 
the liberal Republican Ripon Society. 
Panelists will include members of 
youth, black and women’s caucuses. 

Past seminars have covered such 


Photo at right: coed 
Law alumnus Milton E. Mermelstein 
received on Dec. 5 the Pope VI Humani- 
tarian Award. He was also recently 
honored by St. John’s University, New 
York, with an honorary doctorate. Long 
active in civic, philantrophic, and ecu- 
menical causes, Mermeisteinis an 
active supporter of GW and its National 
Law Center. 


subjects as drug abuse, economic poli- 
cies of the Administration, relations 
with China, the Supreme Court, con- 
temporary theatre, and science, tech - 
nology, political affairs and the law, 
and health care services. They have 
been well received by alumni who feel 
the program “gives the participants 
more of an understanding and aware- 
ness to topics that have been dis- 
cussed,” ... and “bring out areas of cur- 
rent interest.” 


GW Q. &A. 


(Questions about the University, or its 
alumni programs or services, will be 
answered here as space permits.) 


Q: What determines who is an “active 
member” of the GW General Alumni 
Association? 


A: Until about 1960, “active member- 
ship” in the General Alumni Associa- 
tion was contingent upon paying 
yearly dues. At present alumni auto- 
matically become active members of 
the GAA when they contribute to GW’s 
Annual Support Fund. Each active 
member is sent a membership card 
good for one fiscal year, beginning July 
1. Active members are entitled to vote 
in the election of the Governing Board 
ofthe GAA. 

(Note: Active members of the consti- 
tuent alumni associations, e.g., medi- 
cal, legal, are also active members of 
the GAA. Also, those who in the past 
became “Life Members” of the GAA 
are considered to be active members, 
although life memberships are no 
longer offered.) 


Q: Are GW alumni represented on the 
Board of Trustees? 


A: Yes. The Governing Board of the 
GAA yearly nominates two alumni for 
election to the University Board of 
Trustees. Alumni Trustees are limited 
to two consecutive three year terms (as 
are all Trustees). At any given time, 
six alumni nominated by the GAA Gov- 
erning Board serve as active members 
of the Board. 


Seminars on Wills 


A series of will seminars, which will 
emphasize the effect of recent tax laws 
on estates, will be offered in Northern 
Florida in March. Scheduled dates 
are: March 27, Tampa-St. Petersburg; 
March 28, Orlando; March 29, Jackson- 
ville. 

Notices with specific times and loca- 
tions will be sent to alumni in those 
areas. 
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Basketball: A Tale of 
Two Seasons 


For GW basketball players and fans, 
this season has been, to steal a phrase 
from Charles Dickens, the best of times 
and the worst of times. 

With the schedule close to over, the 
freshman team has lost only once, roll- 
ing over most opponents with the pow- 
erofa Sherman tank on tennis shoes. 

But varsity coach Carl Slone must 
feel something like Job with a whistle 
around his neck. It has been a time of 
unbelievable frustration and unful- 
filled promises. The team that every- 
one figured would be far above .500 is 
limping along with a losing record, al- 
though late in the season the team 
turned around and won seven of eight 
in one spurt for a record of 9-12 by the 
third week of February. 

The freshmen, led by Pat Tallent, 
Clyde Burwell, and Haviland Harper, 
on the other hand, have swept their op- 
ponents, except for a split with Mary- 
land, winning the first 88-85, but drop- 
ping the rematch on the Terps home 
court, 89-76. The GW freshmen ran up 
some big scores along the way, includ- 
ing a 151-36 humiliation of Kirkland 
Hall. 

Averaging close to 100 points 
through the bulk of the season, the 
young Colonials have held a big statis- 
tical edge on their opponents. They 
have hit well from the floor and have 
dominated the boards. Only Maryland 
has given them a contest. 

Perhaps the most spectacular fresh- 
man is 6-11 Clyde Burwell, the tallest 
Colonial ever to ram in a rebound. 
While averaging close to 20 points per 
game, Burwell has grabbed rebounds 
in double figures: and specializes in 
blocking shots. A graduate of Philadel- 
phia’s Central High School, Burwell 
leads the team in field goal percentage. 

The best known name on the team, 
however, is Pat Tallent, whose brother 


Bob, a former GW star, is freshman 
basketball coach, and whose brother 
Mike was until recently a starter on the $42.00 
varsity squad. Tallent leads all scorers 
and has outstanding field goal and free 
throw percentages. 

Another leaper from Philadelphia is 
6-6 Haviland Harper, who played with 
Burwell at Central. Harper is second 
high scorer, has the second highest 
goal percentage and is rebounding in 
double figures. 

The two other starters—6-2 Keith 
Morris and 6-6 Bob Shanta—also have 
impressive records. 

While the freshman lineup has been 
solid, the varsity team sometimes ap- 
pears to have a good bench and no first 
team. Only high scorer Ronnie Nunn 
and Lenny Baltimore have been con- 
sistent. One of the biggest disappoint- 
ments has been Mike Tallent, the sen- 
ior guard who sat out last year with a 
knee operation. While he averaged over 
ten points per game this year, his shoot- 
ing percentage dropped to a dismal 33%. 
At mid-year, Tallent, along with How- 
ard Mathews, who was also hampered 
by injuries, was dropped from the team 
due to academic ineligibility. 

Surprisingly, the Colonials have 
stayed right with their opponents in 
shooting percentage. The big difference 
has been their inability to control the 
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J. Dallas Shirley (r), President of GW’s 
General Alumni Association presents 
to Robert Nelson Harvey (BA 62, MA 
67) the Sylvia W. Shirley Whistle 
Award. Given annually, the award hon- 
ors the number one footballofficialin 
the Southern Conference, of which 
Shirley is the Assistant to the 
Commissioner. 


Nunn has been the bright spot for 
GW. The senior guard has become the 
team leader and his play is increas- 
ingly steady. Mike Battle, a 6-7 junior, 
has been top rebounder and second 
leading scorer. Only Nunn and Battle 
have been able to shoot for average 
scores in double figures. Robbie Spag- 
nolo, Randy Click, and Maurice John- Name 
son have also made important contri- 
butions to the Colonials’ rebound in the 
second half of the season. 

Unfortunately for GW fans, it seems 
to be another case of “wait till next 
year.” And, based on the freshman per- 
formance, anticipate the next and the 


Address 


City 


this order.) 


Enclosed please find $ 
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Maurice Johnson, Lenny Baltimore, 
and Mike Battle go after rebound 
against Temple in a good but losing 


GW Chairs: A Nice 
Place to Sit... 


These handsome chairs of selected 
northern hardwoods are personalized for 
George Washington. Painted black with 
atouch of gold trim, each carries the Uni- 
versity’s seal permanently applied in 
gold. The General's Chair only is also 
available with cherry arms. 


They make a thoughtful and comfortable 
gift for someone else—or yourself. 


The General Alumni Association 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


. Please send 


general's chair(s) $42.00 each 


Ocherry arms 
Oblack arms 


college side chair(s) $28.00 each 
Boston rocker(s) $35.00 each 


Express charges (from Gardner, Mass.) col- 
lected on delivery. 


State > Zip 


(check or money order made out to the 
General Alumni Association must accompany 


effort. 
General's Chair College Side Chair Boston Rocker 
$28.00 $35.00 


... With a Good Book 
to Read 


It's been said that since the most popular 
books are about Lincoln, about doctors, 
and about dogs, that the most popular of 
all time would be titled, Linco/n’s Doctor's 
Dog. 


Bricks Without Straw, University His- 
torian Elmer Louis Kayser’s story of GW 
from 1821 to 1971, doesn’t have all those 
elements. But it does recount the story of 
Lincoln's wife’s accident, when she was 
thrown from her carriage almost in front 
of the University’s hospital where she 
was treated as an emergency patient. 
That and hundreds of other anecdotes 
make up the story of GW, from a small, 
struggling college to a modern university. 


| 


Mary Kidder 
The over 300 page, amply illustrated 
Bricks Without Straw is available by mail 
at the special price of $5.00 from: 
Alumini Office 
2000 H. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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Coming Events in Marchand April 


16 74 ) for le 
n Center) 


ist 
“Ghost Sonata” —8 
p.m.—Marvin Theater 


Reid Benson, Lobbyist 
for John Birch Society 
—7 p.m. in Marvin 
Center, Rm. 410-415 
2nd 

| “Ghost Sonata”—8 
p.m.—Marvin Theater 
| 3rd 

“Ghost Sonata”—8 
p.m.—Marvin Theater 
4th 

“Ghost Sonata”—2 
and 8 p.m.—Marvin 
Theater 

5th 

Newman Folk Mass— 
10:30 a.m.—Marvin 
Theater 


Dance Workshops— 
Marvin Theater (thru 
March 12th) 


6th 

Student Photo Exhibit 
—Center Gallery—3rd 
Floor 


Alumni Office Movie— 
M*A*S*H—7:30 p.m 
—Ballroom 


7th 

Alumni Office Movie— 
M*A*S*H—7:30 p.m. 
—Ballroom 


9th 

Kenneth Mosier, Assis- 
tant in Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, 
will speak on Nixon’s 
Economic Policies— 
7:30 p.m.—Center— 
Rm. 402 

12th 

Newman Folk Mass— 
10:30 a.m.—Marvin 
Theater 


GW Informal Dance 
Performance—8 p.m 
—Marvin Theater 


15th e N VAA 


Dimock Gallery (Lower 
Lisner) New Exhibit 
Opens—9 to5 


Gerald A. Farkas, Bu 
reau of Prisons, will 
speak on Prison Re 
form—8 p.m.— 
Thurston Hall (tenta 
tively) 

Senator Brock (R 
Tenn.)—7:30 p.m.— 
Ballroom 


19th 

Newman Folk Mass- 
4.m.—Marvin 
tre 


20th 

Matteo and the Indo 
American Dancers— 
Workshops—Center 


21st 


Matteo Dance Concert 


Matteo and the Indo- 
n Dancers 
s—Center 


Amer 
Worksh« 
Baseball—Catholic U 
—Away 

25th 

Spring Recess Begins 
afer ast Class 


Tennis—Syracus¢ 
Home—2 p.m 


Crew—H« 
Home—2 


mance by GV 
—Theatre—F ree 
27th 

Recess 

28th 

Recess —Bas 
Frostburg- > 
2p.m 


»ball— 


yme— 


Recess 


Crew—Notre Dame— 
Home—2 p.m 

30th 
Recess—Passover— 
‘hursday 


ll—Syracuse— 


3ist 


ess—Good Friday 


lst 
April Fool’s Day—Re- 
cess—Center Closed 


Easter Vigil Service— 
10 p.m. 


Baseball—Yale— 
Home—2 p.m. 


2nd 
Recess—Easter Sun- 
day—Center Closed 


3rd 

Student Spring Art 
Show and Sale Opens 
—Center Gallery, thru 
April 28th 
Baseball—Scran- 
ton—Home—2 p.m. 


4th 
Cherry Blossom 
Festival 


5th 

2nd Symposium on 
American Indians— 
Noon—Center 


Cherry Blossom 
Festival 


6th 

2nd Symposium on 
American Indians— 
Noon—Center 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Cherry Blossom 
Festival 


Tth 

2nd Symposium on 
American Indians— 
Noon—Center 


Cherry Blossom 
Festival 
Movie—“The Murder 


of Fred Hampton” — 
Mike Gray, Director of 


Movie, Speaks—Lisner 


—Evening 
8th 
2nd Symposium on 


American Indians— 
Noon—Center 


Cherry Blossom 
Festival 


Baseball—Maine— 
Home—2 p.m. 


9th 
Newman Folk Mass 
—10:30 a.m.—Theatre 


Cherry Blossom 
Festival 


lith 
Tennis—American— 
Home—2 p.m. 


12th 

Dimock Gallery— 
New Show—Lower 
Lisner 


13th 

“A Midsummer 

A s Dream”— 

GW Drama—8 p.m.— 
Lisner 

Baseball—W. Virginia 
—Home—2 p.m. 


Tennis—William and 
Mary—Home—2 p.m. 


Program Board Movie 
—7:30 p.m.— 
Ballroom 


15th 

“A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” — 
GW Drama—2and8 
p.m.—Lisner 


Crew—Drexel, ete.— 
Home—2 p.m. 


16th 
Newman Folk Mass— 
10:30 a.m.—Center 


19th 
GW Dance Concert— 
8:30 p.m.—Theatre 


Tennis—Shepherd 
College—Home 
2p.m. 


20th 
GW Danc 
8:30 p.m.—T 


atre 


Baseball—Baltimore 
—Home—2 p.m. 


1Stu- 
sy Ball 
GW Dance Concert— 
8:30 p.m.—Theatre 


Internatio 
dents Emt 


Tennis—Da 
Home—2 p.m. 

22nd 

GW Dance Concert— 
8:30 p.m.—Theatre 


son— 


Crew—Fordham, etc 
—Home—2 p.m. 


23rd 


Newman Folk Mass— 


10:30 a.m.—Center 


W Dance and Drama 
“Yoss Hakoshima” 
in Mime—Theatre 
24th 

GW Dance and Drama 
Workshops in Mime 
—Theatre 

26th 

“Yoss Hakoshima’ 
Performance— 
Theatre 

27th 

GW Workshops in 
Mime—Theatre 
28th 

Last Day of Spring 
Semester Classes 
(exc. Law Center) 
GW Workshops in 
Mime—Theatre 


Baseball—George 
town U.—Home— 
2p.m. 


29th 
Interim—Informal 
Dance Performance 
by GW Dance Stu 
dents—8 p.m.— 
Theatre 


30th 
Baseball—Virginia 
Tech—Home—2 p.m. 


atl 
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